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Foreword 



Student financial aid programs have played an important role in postsecondary education. 
Policy makers at the federal, state, and institutional levels need information on how students 
finance their postsecondary education. They also need information on how postsecondary 
student financial aid is packaged and distributed and how it impacts students, parents and 
ffi? 0 ^ insmu ?° ns - To meet this ne «i. 'he National Center for Education Statistics in the 
*! 1 ?a-a H C ^ 0I lt ~ d Im P rovemen t conducted the 1987 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:87). Data were collected from postsecondary institutions, stude^ 

faU on986 °" 3 repreSCntatlve sample of students enrolled in postsecondary institutions in the 

cnmJ^f P"7? se r of thi . s «f P°" is to describe the role that parents played in providing financial 
^vKl V h t ir financiall y dependent undergraduate children. It presents information on the 

amn«n « t^Z^JlT^t^ Chi!dren with S ifts ' loans ' and in " kind contributions; the 
amounts they provided; how the amounts provided compared with the expected family 
contributions determined by the student financial aid system" and the various tyres of savTngs 
and loan programs that parents used. savings 

This report is the first on this topic in the Research and Development (R & D) Series This 
series of reports has been initiated to accomplish a number of goal* : 

1) To share studies and research which are developmental in nature. The results of such 
studies are anticipated to be revised as the work continues and additional data become - available 

2) To share studies which are, to some extent, on the "cutting-edge" of methodological 
t^ZT' ^ mergin ? ***** a PP r ? ache s and new computer software development 
permit new, and sometimes controversial, analysis to be done. By participating in "frontier 
research," we hope to contribute to the resolution of issues and improved analysis 

statist P JS4! pill^- °f Cmerging . iss ^ es of interest t0 educational researchers, 
statisticians, and the Federal statistical community in general. Such reports may documen 

ShSJ? SymP °K ia , Sp0n [ ored by NCES t0 add * ss Methodological and analytical SsTn 
Mdi g 3 C t0 diSCUSS iSSUCS Fega ' ding NC * S P ractice ' P^edures, and 

whirh^rnTrV h H ef ? e i " 311 three g . oals is that tnese re P orts P res ent results of discussions 

reS Etiv «nH SSijff nm ^ C0ncius r ns at th ! s P° int in «me, either because the data are 
tentative and methodology is new and developing, or the topic is one on which there are 

S"Si!t^ ?f,techniques and inferences made fro'm thedi «7„2 * and £ 
subject to revision. To facilitate the process of closure on the issues, we invite comment 
criticism and alternatives to what we have done. Such responses should be directed to: C ° mment ' 

Roger A. Herriot 

Associate Commissioner 

Statistical Standards and Methodology Division 

National Center for Educational Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5654 
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Highlights 



This report uses data from the 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:87) to describe the ways in which parents helped their financially dependent 
undergraduate children pay for their postsecondary education. It examines what kinds of help 
they provided and how the amount they provided compared to the expected family contribution 
as defined by the financial aid system. It also describes what sources of funds parents used and 
what specific kinds of savings and loan plans they used. Some of the major highlights are as 
follows: 

• Ninety-two percent of financially dependent undergraduates received gifts, loans, or in- 
kind contributions from their parents: 75 percent received gifts or loans, 67 percent 
received gifts, 1 1 percent received loans, and 83 percent received in-kind contributions. 
The average gift was $3,902; the average loan was $2,732; and the average in-kind 
contribution was valued by parents at $3,187. 

• White students were more likely than black students to receive gifts (70 percent 
compared with 43 percent) and received larger amounts on average ($4,096 compared 
with $2,141). F 

• Eighty-three percent of the students who attended private, nonprofit institutions received 
gifts or loans from their parents, compared with 73 percent of the students in public 
institutions and 63 percent of the students in private, for-profit institutions. 

• Forty percent of all students received less than three-fourths of the amount of their 
expected family contribution from their parents, 22 percent received from 75 percent to 
124 percent, and 38 percent received 125 percent or more. 

• Among the students who received gifts or loans from their parents, more than three- 
quarters (79 percent) had parents who provided the gifts or loans from current income, 
and 65 percent had parents who used previously saved funds. Smaller percentages of the 
students who received gifts or loans had parents who assumed loans (24 percent) or 
took on additional work (30 percent). 

• Overall, 42 percent of the students had parents who saved to help them with their 
postsecondary education: 1 1 percent had parents who had saved funds for educational 
use only, and 31 percent had parents who had saved not just for educational purposes. 

• Among the students whose parents saved, almost half (46 percent) had parents who 
began saving when the student was in elementary school or before. For 44 percent, 
saving began in junior high or high school, and for 10 percent it began later. 

• Among the students whose parents saved, most (71 percent) had parents who set up 
accounts in the parents' names. For 45 percent there was an account in the child's name, 
for 14 percent there was saving through a life insurance policy, and for 6 percent there 
was a trust fund. 

• Only 14 percent of the students had parents who assumed one or more types of loans. 
Two percent had parents who took out federal PLUS loans, and 1 1 percent had parents 
who used other than federal, state, or institutional sources. 
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The average amount for ail loans assumed by parents was $3,986. The average PLUS 
loan was $2,387, and the average loan from other than federal, state, or institutional 
sources was $4,468. 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 



Undergraduates rely on a variety of sources to finance their education, including 
scholarships and grants, loans, their own savings and earnings, and contributions from thek 
me T^lntf n friC H ndS - F ° rfinan ^ly dependent students,' parental support ?s key In faS 
1986, 63 percent of all undergraduates were financially dependent on their parents Eighty-seven 
a nH l ■ es J. st " dents ^P°. rtcd "«jving financial help from their parents in the fomi of gifts, 
school ^aV" contnbutlons such as food, housing, and transportation, for the 1986 87 

h-i?! 1 * ha f -55 en kn0W , n ' however ' about th e ways in which parents are actually contributing 
to help their children pay for postsecondary education-whete they are providing gift? tons 
lnn, ind c ° ntnbut,ons ; what purees of funds they use, and what specific kinds of savings aS 
loan plans they set up Information on these topics can help to into those who debate Kit 
how much students and their parents should be expected to contribute toward me co« of S 
education and how much should be provided in the form of grants and loans. 

orovi^fm h^h^h ° f th j S Km J S t0 E resent . a descri Ption of parental financial support 
provided to dependent undergraduate students for their postsecondary education Parent-reoorted 

DrovideTstuli? ^ amounts, and sources ofV^Xpo^hlt ^ 

provided. Student- and institution-reported data were merged with the parent data to examine 
how parental financial support varied with student and institutional characteristics 

Chapter II describes the extent of parental support: what percentages of narents nmviHe 
various combinations of gifts, loans, and in-kindTontributiS IlfSSi W 

SSttZI P rT n l gi v 3nd l0anS f d contributions^ deteSa by me 

financial aid system. Chapter IV examines how parents get the monev thev use to nrnvide 

X^5S^ th6y USC « nCOme ' Piously se°t as'ide 6 Lds, oa^and 
additional work. It also looks at saving and borrowing in some detail, including when events 
started saving, what kinds of savings plans they set up, and what kinds of loans I they assuS 

This report, which is part of the Research and Development Series is descriotive It dne* 
no attempt to explain differences among subgroups of students, paren ts £?! 
analyze the relationship between the use of different sources of P fund and ZSS 
economic characteristics. For example, the report shows that older students wer Tle^s Sv Ln 
younger students to receive parental gifts, loans, or in-kind c^itoi"iSS?BU) However 
it does not investigate the extent to which this was due to the type of institution a tended the 
amount of financial aid received, or any of a number of other fccton i dStffifi??^ 

^ss^ sss^jr is des,gned ,o whet zr ^ 

R e Z nfn^H 8 "? A T iT ?!t G 5° rd ' Pr0file °f ^graduates in American Postsecondary Institutions Survey 
Report prepared for the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education SttlS S 
(Washington, D.C.: September 1990), 67, 73. Students enrolled in postsecondL? educat"on m 1986 87 ™l 
considered financially dependent if, in 1985 or 1986, they lived with tffipSXX ffSSJ we^k Z«Z 
*™c>r more from the* pa^ 
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The data from the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS. -87) conducted in 
1986-87 provide researchers with a unique opportunity to examine parental support in detail. As 
part of NPSAS.87, the parents of a subsample of 27,000 students were surveyed to collect 
information on education costs and financing and on family financial, educational, and 
employment characteristics. 2 Because institutional records do not include information on the 
family finances of students who do not receive financial aid, a major objective of the parent 
survey was to collect this information for unaided, dependent students. 

The estimates presented s n this report are based upon daia collected from financially 
dependent students who were undergraduates in the fall of 1986. Only data from students who 
responded to the Student Questionnaire and whose parents responded have been used to generate 
these estimates. Appendix A contains more information on the NPSAS:87 survey and the parent 
survey component. 

It is important to keep in mind when reading this report that the sample for the NPSAS 
parent survey did not represent the parents of all college students. Parents of independent 
students who were 25 years or older were not included, because the survey was designed to 
provide supplemental data on family financial information for the types of students most likely to 
rely on their families for financial help with their postsecondary education. Also, the NPSAS 
survey is not representative of all students enrolled during the 1986-87 academic year. Rather the 
survey sample represents all postsecondary students enrolled on October 15, 1986. Students 
who enrolled later in the academic year or in short-term programs not in progress on October 15 
were not included and therefore not represented. 

Moreover, the sample was not representative of all parents of college students, because the 
parent sample is tied to the student population, not the parent population. A sample claiming to be 
representative of all parents of college students would have to take into account the fact that some 
parents have more than one child enrolled in postsecondary education at a given time. Thus, it is 
necessary in this report to say, for example, "79 percent of dependent students had parents who 
used current income to provide support," rather than "79 percent of parents used current income 
to provide support." 

Finally, it must be noted that the results presented in this report are somewhat problematic 
due to difficulties encountered in generating weights and in the response rates for the sample 
used in the analysis. (The overall response rates, although they cannot be calculated, are believed 
to be lower than are normally considered acceptable for NCES surveys.) Because of these 
problems, some validation of student-based items was conducted by comparing the distribution 
of the analysis sample with the distribution of the full sample. A detailed discussion of the 
validation procedure is presented in Appendix A. 

All differences described in this report are statistically significant at the 0.05 level using a 
two-tailed Student's t test. Where multiple comparisons were involved (for example, among 
income groups), a Bonferroni adjustment was made. The statistical procedures used in this report 
are described in detail in Appendix A, Technical Notes. Not all statistically significant findings 
are reported. To keep the report to a reasonable size, discussion was limited to differences that 
were most striking and of most interest to the general reader. 



2 Parents of financially independent students over 25 years old were not included in the sample. 
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Chapter II 
Gifts, Loans, and In-Kind Contributions 



Parents may help their children meet the cost of their education through one or more of 
three types of support: gifts, loans, and in-kind contributions. Gifts are funds that parents give to 
their children or pay io the postsecondary institution for their children's tuition, housing, or other 
expenses. Loans are funds that parents provide to their children expecting that they will be paid 
back, with the terms and conditions left entirely up to the individual family. Consequently, the 
possible arrangements are virtually limitless and could, for example, range from a long-term, 
low- or no-interest loan with an indefinite repayment schedule to a short-term loan to cover an 
emergency or unexpected expense. In-kind contributions are non-cash items that parents provide, 
such as food, housing, clothing, transportation, and other items. 

Parents were asked if they had given or lent their children any money to help meet their 
school expenses for the current school year and, if so, how much. They were also asked if, in 
addition to any direct monetary support, they had helped pay for their child's car or other 
transportation or if they had provided their child with food, housing, the use of charge cards, or 
clothing or other support. Parents were asked to estimate a total dollar amount for these in-kind 
contributions (that is, what it would have cost the child to purchase this support). 

According to the information provided by parents, 92 percent of the students received gifts, 
loans, or in-kind contributions from their parents, while 75 percent received only gifts or loans 
(figure II. 1 and table II. I). 3 Students were more likely to receive gifts than loans from their 
parents: 67 percent of students received gifts, but only 1 1 percent received loans. Eighty-three 
percent received in-kind contributions. For the students who received gifts or loans, the gifts and 
loans combined averaged $4,239; for those who received gifts, the average gift was $3,902; and 
for those who received loans, the average loan was $2,732. The average in-kind contribution 
(for those who received in-kind contributions) was $3,187 — smaller than the average gift, but 
larger than the average loan. 

The rest of this chapter examines how the types and average amounts of parental 
contributions vary with the characteristics of the students and their parents and the institutions 
that the students attended. This chapter focuses on parents' gifts and loans to their children. 
Although parents were asked to estimate the dollar value of their in-kind contributions, it is hand 
to be confident that they did so consistently. In many cases their estimates far exceeded the cost 
of attending. A single large donation (a car or a trip, for example) could explain this pattern in 
some cases, especially if the cost of attending were low. In others, parents might simply have 
estimated the value of their in-kind contributions very generously. 

It is important to keep in mind that the tables in this report show relationships between only 
pairs of variables and that these relationships do not tell the whole story. For example, the 
amount that parents give a child is likely to depend on numerous factors, including the parents' 



3 The 92 percent reported by the parents is slightly higher than the 87 percent reported by students (Chapter I, first 
paragraph). Parents may have remembered contributions that students did not. The discrepancy may also be due 
partly to the fact that the samples are different— the student-reported data arc based on all dependent students, 
whereas the parent-reported data arc based on a subsample of students. 
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Figure H.l-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support, by 
type of support: Fall 1986 



Percent 




Gift, loan, or in- Gift or loan Gift Loan In-kind 

kind 



NOTE: These categories are not mutually exclusive. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



resources, the cost of attending the postsecondary institution chosen, the length of the program, 
students' own earnings, financial aid awarded, parents' other financial obligations (including the 
number of other children in postsecondary education), and the parents' personal opinions about 
what amounts are appropriate to give, lend, and expect the student to provide himself or herself. 
As a result, the relationship between two variables may not be as strong as one might expect, or 
even in the direction expected. 



Student Characteristics 



Demographic 

As expected, younger students were more likely than older students to receive assistance 
from their parents. Students who were 19 years or younger were more likely than all other 
students to receive gift or loan support from their parents; students 20-23 years old were more 
likely to receive support than were students 24 years or older. Moreover, the amounts of gift or 
loan support that students received decreased as age increased. Students 19 years or younger and 
students 20-21 years old received larger amounts in gifts or loans ($4,310 and $4,617, 
respectively) than did students 22-23 years old or students 24 years or older ($3,276 and 
$3,223). Amounts received in gifts varied among the age groups in the same way, although the 
amounts that parents loaned students did not vary with student age. 
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Table IU-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support and 
average amount of support, by type of support and selected 
student demographic characteristics; Fall 1986 



Gift, 
loan, or 
in-kind 



Gift 
or loan 



Gift 



Loan 



In-kind 



Percentage of students receiving support 



Total 

Sex 

Male 
Female 
Race-ethnicity 
Native American 
Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Age 

19 years or younger 
20-21 years 
22-23 years 
24 years or older 
Marital status 
Married 
Single 



Total 

Sex 

Male 
Female 
Race-ethnicity 

Native American 

Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Age 

19 years or younger 
20-21 years 
22-23 years 
24 years or older 
Marital status 
Married 
Single 



91.9 


74.5 


66.9 


11.0 


83.4 


91.4 


75.0 
74.1 


67.6 
66.2 


11.0 
11.0 


83.9 
83.0 


90.6 
90.3 
78.9 
88.4 
93.5 


59.7 
71.5 
55.8 
68.3 
77.2 


54.9 
61.9 
43.4 
59.9 
70.2 


7.6 
19.1 

8.2 
13.4 
10.7 


88.4 
77.2 
72 1 
76.9 
85.3 


94.6 
94.1 
89.9 
70.1 


81.1 
75.6 
70.1 
41.0 


73.1 
69.0 
61.3 
32.6 


11.7 
11.2 
10.2 
7.4 


87.1 
85.4 
78.0 
64.1 


72.3 
92.6 


59.9 
75.1 


51.7 
67.5 


4.0 
11.3 


61.3 
84.3 




Average amount of support* 




$6,230 


$4,239 


$3,902 


$2,732 


$3,187 


6,159 
6,298 


4,219 
4,257 


3,889 
3,914 


2,550 
2,905 


3,135 
3,237 


2,986 
6,508 
4,679 
5,828 
6,413 


4,287 
2,371 
3,501 
4,418 


3,596 
2,141 
3,056 
4,096 


3,034 
1,625 
2,242 
2,847 


1,790 
3,541 
3,479 
3,550 
3,141 


6,578 
6,421 
5,285 
4,658 


4,310 
4,617 
3,276 
3,223 


3,972 
4,252 
2,984 
2,946 


2,846 
2,834 
2,312 
2,119 


3,260 
3,090 
3,176 
3,235 


4,386 
6,285 


2,179 
4,301 


2,063 
3,957 


2,737 


3,031 
3,192 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. - 

*^S^S '"'T f ° r C8Ch T ° f SUpp ° rt ' on| y P™ nls wh0 Provided that type of support were included For 

NOTE: These categories are not mutually exclusive. 

3TOM£tSS£TE?E s,udeM Aid swdy ' UpdMed 1Wd -* s,u<ta » a «»■ 
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Parental contributions varied by students' race-ethnicity. Seventy-seven percent of white 
students received gift or loan support from their parents, whereas only 56 percent of black 
students did. White students were more likely than black students to receive gift support: among 
white students, 70 percent received gifts, compared with 43 percent of black students. Black 
students received lower average dollar amounts in gifts and loans from their parents ($2,371) 
than did Asian or white students (who received $4,287 and $4,418, respectively). This same 
pattern held for gifts alone, but not for loans alone: black students received lower loan amounts 
than white students, but not lower amounts than Hispanic or Asian students. 4 



Enrollment 

Full-time, full-year students were more likely to receive gifts or loans from their parents 
than part-time, full-year, or part-year students (80 percent compared with 62 percent and 61 
percent) (table II.2). Moreover, full-time students received larger average amounts of gifts and 
loans from their parents ($4,710) than did part-time, full-year students ($2,797) or part-year 
students ($2,522). 5 

Although students were equally likely to receive support from their parents regardless of 
the number of years of postsecondary education they had completed, first-year students received 
lower amounts of gifts and loans than did third- or fourth-year students ($3,832 for first-year 
students, compared with $4,668 for third-year students and $4,662 for fourth-year students). 
These variations reflect differences in gift support rather than in loans from parents. Parents may 
provide more on average in the later years because 2-year institutions are included in these 
averages and 2-year institutions tend to be less costly to attend. 

Receipt of gifts and loans generally increased with students' degree expectations. For 
example, only 62 percent of students who expected to complete vocational training and 60 
percent who expected to attend college without earning a degree received gifts or loans from their 
parents. In contrast, 76 percent of the students who expected to complete a bachelor's degree, 79 
percent of those who expected to complete a master's degree, and 78 percent of those who 
expected to complete a Ph.D. or advanced professional degree received gifts or loans from their 
parents. The gift contributions that students received from their parents varied similarly: students 
who did not expect to complete a bachelor's degree were significantly less likely to receive gift 
support from their parents than were students who expected to receive undergraduate or graduate 
degrees. On the other hand, students not expecting to complete college were just as likely to 
receive loans from their parents as were students with higher educational expectations. 

The average amounts of gifts and loans that students received from their parents varied in a 
manner that was slightly different from the percentages of students who received gifts and loans. 
Students in vocational education programs and those who expected to attend but not to complete 
college received less in gifts and loans on average ($3,203 and $2,580, respectively) than did 
students who expected to complete a master's degree ($4,842) or a Ph.D. or an advanced 



^Without controlling for families' socioeconomic status, the meaning of these statistics is unclear. It is quite 
likely that some of the differences among the racial-ethnic groups reflect income variations rather than ethnic- 
cultural ones. 

5 A 1984 study of California undergraduates also found that full-lime, dependent students were more likely to 
receive parental support and received more support on average from parents than part-time, dependent students. See 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, Meeting the Costs of Attending College: A Staff Analysis of 
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Table 11.2-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support and 

average amount of support, by type of support and selected student 
enrollment characteristics: Fall 1986 



Gift, 
loan, or 
in-kind 



Attendance status 

Full-time, full-year 94.8 

Part-time, full-year 85.0 

Part-year 84.6 

Enrollment status 

1st year 92.0 

2nd year 91.7 

3rd year 93.0 

4th or 5th year 94.2 

Level expect to complete 

Vocational 84.9 

Some college 86.4 

4- or 5-yr. degree 93.2 

Master's degree 93.1 

PhD or adv. prof. 92.1 



Gift 

or loan Gift Loan In-kind 



Percentage of students receiving support 



79.9 


73.0 


12.2 


86.6 


62.4 


5J.I 


8.8 


76.8 


60.9 


51.2 


7.3 


74.5 


74.5 


66.5 


12.1 


83.4 


74.5 


66.7 


10.5 


83.8 


77.6 


70.5 


12.2 


85.3 


75.7 


68.4 


8.2 


84.6 


62.4 


53.4 


14.8 


75.7 


59.8 


49.7 


11.7 


76.6 


75.5 


68.5 


11.1 


85.6 


79.2 


71.9 


10.0 


84.4 


77.9 


69.6 


12.0 


82.7 



Average amount of support* 

Attendance status 

Full-time, full-year $6,717 $4,710 $4,322 $2,992 $3,138 

Part-time, full-year 5,119 2,797 2,603 1,758 3,415 

Pat-year 4,631 2,522 2,349 1,829 3,228 

Enrollment status 

! »y«* 5,948 3,832 3,519 2,513 3,251 

2nd year 6,336 4,277 3,891 2,868 3,258 

3rd year 6,603 4,668 4,291 3,038 3,015 

4th or5th year 6,441 4,662 4,396 2,811 3,152 



Level expect to complete 
Vocational 



5,232 


3,203 


2,707 


4,873 


2,580 


2,261 


5,819 


3,852 


3,531 


6,865 


4,842 


4,520 


7,697 


5,538 


5,060 



2,114 3,285 



Some college 4,873 2,580 2,261 1,945 3,511 

4-or5-yr.degree 5,819 3,852 3,531 2,700 3,028 



Master's degree 6,865 4,842 4,520 2,848 3 153 

PhD or adv. prof. 7,697 5,538 5,060 3,448 3,595 

!!^T ting the avera 6 e for each ^ of support, only parents who provided that type of support were included. 
NOTE: These categories are not mutually exclusive. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File, 
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professional degree ($5,538). Students who expected to attend but not complete college received 
less in gifts and loans, on average, ($2,580) than did students who expected to earn bachelor's 
degrees ($3,852). Students who expected to receive bachelor's degrees received lower average 
amounts of financial support than the average received by students who expected to complete a 
master's degree, or a Ph.D. or other advanced degrees. These data indicate, therefore, that the 
amounts of gifts and loans that students received from their parents increased, to some degree, 
according to students' educational aspirations. 6 

Financial Aid Status 

As would be expected with a financial aid system that is primarily need-based, students 
who received financial aid were less likely than those who did not receive aid to receive gifts or 
loans from their parents (72 percent compared with 77 percent). They also received lower 
amounts on average ($3,773 compared with $4,667) (table II.3). This difference reflected 
differences in the amounts of both gifts and loans that students received. 



The proportion of students who received parental financial support varied with the type of 
financial aid that students received through their institutions. Eighty-five percent of students 
whose only financial aid consisted of loans received gifts or loans from their parents, compared 
with 71 percent of students who received grant and loan aid and 65 percent of students who 
received grants only. The average amounts of support students received from their parents varied 
similarly. Students with only loans received a larger average amount in gifts or loans from their 
parents ($4,754) than did students who received both grants and loans ($3,446) or only grants 
($3 ,433)» 

Students receiving the most financial aid were the most likely to receive gifts or loans from 
their parents. Ninety-two percent of students who received $10,000 or more in financial aid 
received gifts or loans from their parents. In contrast, the percentages of students receiving gifts 
or loans ranged between 65 percent and 74 percent for students in the aid categories of less than 
$10,000. The average amounts that parents gave or loaned, however, did not vary systematically 
with the amounts of financial aid that students received. 



Parent Characteristics 



Demographic 

Students whose parents were married were more likely than those whose parents were 
single to receive gifts and loans, and they received more support, on average. Eighty percent of 
students whose parents were married received some form of parental support, compared with 58 
percent of students whose parents were single (table II.4). Students whose parents were married 
received more of all three types of parental support, on average, and received substantially larger 
gift contributions: students received an average $4,1 15 in gifts from married parents and $2,593 
from single parents. 

A greater percentage of students whose parents had one other child in postsecondary 
education than those with parents who had no other children in postsecondary education received 



° These findings agree with those of L. L. Leslie, "Changing Patterns in Student Financing of Higher Education," 
Journal of Higher Education 55 (3) (May/June 1984): 313-346. 
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Table II.3--Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support and 
average amount of support by type of support and student 
financial aid status: Fall 1986 





Gift loan or 
in-kind 


Gift 
or loan 


Gift 


Loan 


In-kind 






Percentage of students receiving support 


Received anv aid 












Yes 


91 2 


71.6 


64.6 


10.9 


84.1 


No 


92 5 


77.4 


69.2 


11.0 


82.8 


Type of aid 










No grants or loans 


87.2 


75.0 


70.4 


10.6 


77.9 


VJRUIla Uiliy 


Ol A 


64.9 


58.0 


9.7 


84.8 


Loans only 


96 1 


85.2 


75.3 


13.5 


90.7 


Grants and loans 


89.8 


70.9 


64.5 


11.1 


81.9 


Aid amount 










Less than $1,000 


90 9 

y\j* y 


74.2 


67.3 


9.3 


83.0 


$l,000-$2,499 


93.1 


65.2 


56.9 


10.2 


87.0 


$2,500-$4,999 


89.3 


72.3 


66.7 


10.2 


83.3 


$5,000-59,999 


91.1 


71.8 


64.5 


14.2 


84.3 


$10,000 or more 


98.0 


91.7 


81.8 


15.2 


75.8 






Average amount of support* 




Received any aid 












Yes 


$5,369 


$3,773 


$3,468 


$2,362 


$2,723 


No 


7,075 


4,667 


4,302 


3,095 


3,653 


Type of aid 






No grants or loans 


6,421 


4,020 


3,817 


2,021 


3,351 


Grants only 


4,841 


3,433 


3,174 


2,125 


2,684 


Loans only 


7,064 


4,754 


4,451 


2,950 


3,141 


Grants and loans 


4,770 


3,446 


3,083 


2,316 


2,380 


Aid amount 






Less than $1,000 


5,704 


3,392 


3,228 


2,386 


3,285 


$l,000-$2,499 


5,123 


3,819 


3,532 


1,795 


2,780 


S2,500-$4,999 


5,592 


3,998 


3,619 


2,944 


2,628 


$5,000-$9,999 


4,896 


3,802 


3,466 


2,214 


2,181 


$10,000 or more 


5,453 


3,368 


3,032 




2,963 



♦In computing the average for each type of support, only parents who provided that type of support were included. For 
some types of support, there were too few ;uses for a reliable estimate. However, there are corresponding percentages for 
those cells in the top half of the table, because the number of students whose parents reported whether or not they 
provided each type of support was large enough for a reliable estimate. 
NOTE: These categories are not mutually exclusive. 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



gifts from their parents (76 percent of students compared with 65 percent). Neither the 
percentages of students who received other forms of support nor the amounts of support that 
students received varied with the number of siblings also enrolled in postsecondary education. 

Student" whose parents had high incomes were more likely than students whose parents 
had low incomes to receive parental gifts or loans. For example, more than 90 percent of the 
students from families in the income categories that were greater than $50,000 annually received 
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gifts or loans, whereas only 51 percent of students whose parents' income was less than 
$12,000 per year received parental gifts or loans. The effect of parents' income was most evident 
in the percentages of students receiving gifts: 43 percent of the students whose parents were in 
the less than $12,000 income category received gifts from their parents, which was significantly 
lower than the percentages who received gifts in all other income categories except the $12,000- 
23,999 category, where it was 56 percent. However, the percentages of students who received 
loans from their parents did not vary systematically with parental income. 

The average amounts that students received from their parents in gifts or loans also tended 
to increase with parental income levels (figure II.2). For example, students whose parents' 
income was $75,000 or more received larger amounts of money in gifts and loans than students 
whose parents' income fell in any other income category, and students whose parents' income 
was between $50,000 and $74,999 received more than students whose parents' income fell in 
the lower income categories. 

The percentages of students who received parental support also increased with the level of 
parental assets. For example, 55 percent of students whose parents' assets were less than 
$10,000 received gifts or loans from their parents, compared with 71 percent of students whose 
parents' assets were $10,000-$24,999, 74 percent of those whose parents' assets were $25,000- 
$49,999, and 83 percent of those whose parents' assets were $50,000 or more. Students whose 
parents' assets were more than $50,000 rsceived much larger gifts and loans, on average 
($4,897 compared with less than $3,000 for students whose parents' assets were less than 



Students who c une from families in which one parent was employed were more likely than 
those with no employed parents to receive gifts (69 percent compared with 55 percent). 
Similarly, students who had two employed parents were more likely than those with only one 
employed parent to receive gifts from their parents (76 percent compared with 69 percent). 
Parents' employment status was not related to their tendency to loan funds. The average amount 
of gift assistance that students received from their parents varied in a slightly different way. 
Students who had one or two employed parents received larger amounts of gift assistance on 
average ($4,237 and $4,118, respectively) than did students who came from families in which 
neither parent was employed ($2,964). The average amount of money that students received 
from their parents in loans did not vary with parents' employment status 

The proportion of students who received support and the amount of parental support that 
students received also varied with the type of support that parents provided. Sixty-eight percent 
of the students whose parents did not support them with gifts or loans did provide in-kind 
support. Students who received only gifts received larger amount from their parents on average 
($3,977) than did students who received only loans ($2,037). Students who received only gift 
contributions received more money in gifts on average ($3,977) than did students who received 
both gifts and loans ($3,430). 



Institutional Characteristics 

Institutions were differentiated from each other according to the control of the institution 
and according to the level of programs offered to its students. Institutions fell into one of three 
institutional control categories: public; private, nonprofit; and private, for-profit. Institutions 
were also separated by levels, according to the length and kind of programs they offered, and fell 
into four categories: less-than-2-year, 2-3-year, 4-year institutions that did not offer doctoral 
degrees, and 4-year institutions that did offer doctorates. The kinds and amount of support that 
students received from their parents varied with both the control and level of the institutions that 
students attended. 
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Table II.4--Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support and 
average amount of support, by type of support and selected 
parent characteristics: Fall 1986 



Gift, 
loan, or 
in-kind 



Marital status 

Single 86.5 

Mamed 94.6 

Other children in postsccondary 
education 

None 91.1 

One 95.9 

Two or more 95.4 

Income 

Less than $12,000 83.6 

$12,000-$23,999 90.6 

$24,000-$29,999 94.6 

$30,000-$49,999 96.6 

$50,000-$74,999 97.8 

$75,O00-$99,999 98.9 

$100,000 or more 96.9 

Assets 

Less than $10,000 80.2 

$10,000-$24,999 91.6 

$25,000-$49,999 93.5 

$50,000 or more 96.2 

Employment 

Both employed 95.8 

Neither employed 86.8 

One employed 94.7 

Type of parental support for student 

No gift or loan 68.0 

Gifts only 100.0 

Loans only 100.0 

Gifts and loans 100.0 

Level of support (without in-kind) 

Less than $500 100.0 

$500-$2,999 100.0 

$3,000-$7,499 100.0 

$7,500-$9,999 100.0 

$10,000 or more 100.0 
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Gift 

or loan Gift Loan In-kind 



Percentage of students receiving support 



58.0 


49.6 


9.8 


78.2 


79.6 


72.0 


11/ 


86.0 


73.9 


65.4 


10.0 


81.9 


78.7 


75.6 


16.5 


92.7 


73.9 


70.7 


14.1 


86.7 


50.5 


42.6 


10.1 


75.8 


64.2 


55.7 


8.8 


81.8 


71.8 


65.0 


10.1 


87.6 


83.0 


77.1 


14.6 


90.1 


90.7 


85.9 


13.1 


92.5 


94.3 


88.3 


11.4 


92.8 


90.9 


86.0 


8.0 


91.1 


55.0 


45.5 


7.6 


65.6 


70.8 


64.4 


9.5 


85.4 


73.7 


63.4 


13.7 


84.1 


83.0 


76.7 


10.6 


89.3 


82.5 


75.6 


11.6 


87.7 


65.9 


55.3 


17.1 


76.0 


76.4 


68.5 


10.6 


86.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


68.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


91.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


87.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


94.0 


100.0 


95.1 


10.2 


85.0 


100.0 


96.0 


14.6 


90.4 


100.0 


98.6 


15.0 


93.2 


100.0 


99.6 


21.7 


94.7 


100.0 


99.8 


26.0 


92.4 
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Table 11.4-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support and 
average amount of support, by type of support and selected 
parent characteristics: Fall 1986-continued 



Gift, loan, or 
in-kind 



Gift 
or loan 



Gift 



Loan 



In-kind 



Marital status 



Average amount of support 4 



Single 


$4 498 






*9 1 14 


t9 a^n 

$Z,BjU 


Married 


6 570 


4 4*52 


*t, 1 1 J 


9 


1 

j,ZjO 


Other children in 












postsecondary education 












None 


6 163 


4 086 


T 7Q8 

J, i 70 


Z,UJ J 




One 


6 597 


4 9H 


4 400 

*t,*tVA/ 


Z,0** J 


Z, /Uj 


Two or more 


6,328 


4 880 


4 21 1 


j, j j / 


9 001 


Income 












Less than $12 000 


3 725 


2 559 


9 901 

Z»ZU J 


1 Q11 




$12XKX)-$23 999 


4 187 


9 500 


9 190 


1 ,OUO 


9 797 
Z, / Z / 


$24,000-$29.999 


5,364 


3 148 

•J | ITU 


2 918 


1 865 


1 114 


$30,000-$49,999 


6,142 


3,818 


3 409 


2 737 


1 1^9 

J, 1 JZ 


$50,000-$74,999 


8,091 


5,270 


4,903 


3,361 


3,470 


$75,000-$99,999 


10,072 


7,518 


7,001 


4,876 


3,453 


Cl AA AAA am - . _ _ 

$100*000 or more 


12,457 


9,511 


8,812 


7,468 


4,118 


Assets 












Less than $10,000 


4,219 


3 055 


2 767 


9 909 

Z,ZVJZ 


9 SRR 
Z, JOO 


$10,000-$24,999 


4,645 


2 699 


2 372 


9 869 

Z »OUZ 


9 RSS 


$25,000-$49,999 


4,968 


3,248 


2,956 


1,839 


2,817 


$50,000 or more 


7,337 


4,897 


4,558 


3,261 


3,491 


Employment 












Both employed 


6,659 


4,453 


4,118 


2,839 


3,213 


Neither employed 


5,284 


3,570 


2,964 


2,747 


3,145 


One employed 


6,591 


4,560 


4,237 


2,906 


3,323 


Type of parental support for student 












No gift or loan 


2,756 








2,756 


Gifts only 


6,976 


3,977 


3,977 




3,297 


Loans only 


4,487 


2,037 




2,037 


2,787 


Gifts and loans 


9,119 


6,291 


3,430 


2,865 


3,010 


Level of support (without in-kind) 












Less than $500 


2,265 


280 


272 


206 


2,335 


$500-$2,999 


4,242 


1,483 


1,406 


918 


3,054 


$3,000-$7,499 


7,838 


4,674 


4,376 


2,405 


3,393 


$7,500-$9,999 


11,535 


8,421 


7,665 


3,650 


3,287 


$10,000 or more 


17,782 


14,006 


12,073 


7,516 


4,087 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦In computing the average for each type of support, only parents who provided that type of support were included. For 
some types of support, there were too few cases for a reliable estimate. However, there are corresponding percentages for 
those cells in the top half of the table, because the number of students whose parents reported whether or not they 
provided each type of support was large enough for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Figure 11.2-Average amount of parental gifts and loans received by dependent 
students, by parent income: Fall 1986 



amount 



Less than 
$12,000 



$12,000- 
23,999 



$24,000- 
29.°99 



$30,000- 
49,999 



$50,000- 
74,999 



$75,000- 
99,999 



$9,511 




$100,000 
or more 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsccondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89 -3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Students who attended private, nonprofit institutions were more likely than students who 
attended public institutions or private, for-profit institutions to receive gift contributions from 
their parents. Seventy-eight percent of students in private, nonprofit institutions received gifts, 
compared with 64 percent of the students in public institutions and 57 percent of students in 
private, for-profit institutions (table II.5). The percentage of students who received loans from 
their parents did not vary with the type of institutions that the students attended. 

The average amounts of gifts and loans that students received followed this same pattern. 
Students in private, nonprofit institutions received an average of $7,048 in gifts and loans from 
their parents, compared with $3,282 for students in public institutions and $3,401 for students in 
private, for-profit institutions. This difference also reflects the difference between the amounts 
that students in public and private, nonprofit institutions received from their parents in loans. 
Students in public institutions received an average of $2,221 in loans from their parents, 
compared with an average of $4,132 received by students in private, nonprofit institutions. 

Compared with students in less-than-4-year institutions, students in 4-year institutions 
were more likely to receive financial support from their parents and generally received higher 
amounts of support. Students who attended 4-year institutions that offered a Ph.D. degree were 
most likely to receive gift or loan support from their parents (84 percent), followed by students 
who attended 4-year institutions that did not offer a Ph.D. (77 percent), and then by students 
who attended institutions with programs that were less than 4 years in duration (63 percent in 2 
to 3-year institutions and 60 percent in less than 2-year institutions). Although students in all 



levels of institutions were equally likely to receive loans from parents, students in 4-year 
institutions were more likely to receive gift support than were students in non-4-year institutions. 
The average amounts of gift and loan support that students received varied as well. Students in 4- 
year institutions received larger amounts in gifts and loans on average ($4,800 in non-Ph.D.- 
granting 4-year institutions and $5, 169 in 4-year Ph.D.-granting institutions) than did students in 
less-than-2-year institutions ($2,995), who received more than did students in 2 to 3-year 
institutions ($2,195). 

The percentages of students receiving gifts or loans from their parents increased with the 
costs of attending. For example, 63 percent of students attending institutions with annual costs of 
less than $1,500 received parental gifts or loans, compared with 78 percent of students attending 
institutions with cost of $3,000-$5,999 and 90 percent of students attending institutions with 
costs of $10,000 or more. These variations reflect differences in parental gift support: 53 percent 
of students in the less than $1,500 cost category, 70 percent of students in the $3,00O-$5,999 
category, and 85 percent in the $10,000 or more category received parental gifts. 

The average amounts of support that students received also increased with the costs of their 
education (figure II.3). Beginning with students attending institutions in the $l,500-$2,999 cost 
category, students attending institutions in each successive cost category received larger average 
amounts of support in gifts and loans from their parents than did students attending institutions in 
the previous cost categories. Students enrolled in institutions with annual costs of more than 
$10,000 received an average of $7,546 in parental gifts. 



Summary 

Almost all (92 percent) of financially dependent undergraduates received gifts, loans, or in- 
kind contributions from their parents. The form was more likely to be gifts than loans (67 percent 
compared with 11 percent). The likelihood of receiving assistance and the average amount 
received varied with bom student and parent characteristics. White students were more likely than 
black students to receive yrts and to receive larger amounts on average. Younger students were 
more likely than older students to receive assistance from their parents. Students who expected to 
receive bachelor's or graduate degrees were more likely than students who did not expect to earn 
a bachelor's degree to receive gift support from their parents. Parental characteristics associated 
with students' being more likely to receive gifts or loans were being married, both employed, 
one other child enrolled in postsecondary education, high incomes, and sizable assets. 
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Table II.5--Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support and 
average amount of support, by type of support and selected 
institutional characteristics: Fall 1986 



Gift, 





loan, or 
in-kind 


Gift 
or loan 


Gift 


Loan 


In-kind 






Percentage of students receiving support 


Control 












Public 


91 4 


72.8 


64.1 


10.4 


83.2 


Private, nonorofit 


94.8 


82.7 


77.9 


12.3 


86.2 


Private, for-profit 


84^8 


62.7 


57.2 


14.2 


72.7 


Level 












Less-than-2-year 


83.8 


60.0 


50.8 


16.0 


70.3 


2 to 3 years 


88.1 


62.8 


54.0 


10.3 


79.6 


4 vears no PhD 


93 4 

/Jit 


77.1 


71.6 


10.4 


86.0 


4 years, PhD 


94.5 


83.6 


75.4 


11.6 


85.7 


Cost of attending 












Less than $1,500 


86.0 


6^.5 


52.8 


8.2 


10 .4 


$l,500-$2,999 


90.1 


69.3 


62.2 


9.4 


82.8 


$3,000-$5,999 


94^8 


77.5 


69.7 


12.0 


85.6 


$6,000-$9,999 


93.8 


81.0 


73.2 


13.5 


87.1 


$10,000 or more 


96.7 


89.8 


85.0 


13.0 


87.4 






Average amount of support* 




Control 












Public 


$5,459 


$3,282 


$3,022 


$2,221 


$3,202 


Private, nonprofit 


8,838 


7,048 


6,478 


4,132 


3,137 


Private, for-profit 


5,269 


3,401 


2,826 


2,980 


3,194 


Level 












Less-Lhan-2-year 


4,592 


2,995 


2,514 


2,065 


2,985 


2 to 3 years 


4,879 


2,195 


1,954 


1,842 


3,675 


4 years, no PhD 


6,608 


4,800 


4,397 


3,256 


2,993 


4 years, PhD 


7,116 


5,169 


4,788 


3,109 


2,972 


Cost of attending 












Less than $1,500 


4,537 


1,951 


1,787 


1,456 


3,471 


$l,500-$2,999 


5,656 


3,129 


2,891 


2,248 


3,551 


$3,00O-$5,999 


5,512 


3,644 


3,330 


2,455 


2,913 


$6,000-$9,999 


7,332 


5,422 


5,038 


2,886 


3,091 


$10,000 or more 


10,239 


8,294 


7,546 


5,273 


2,995 



NOTE: These categories arc not mutually exclusive. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Figure II.3--Average amount received by dependent students in gifts and loans 
from parents, by cost of attending: Fall 1986 



Average amount 


$8,000 , 




$7,000 - 




$6,000 . 




$5,000 . 




$4,000 . 




$3,000 - 




$2,000 - 


$1,456 


$1,000 . 




$0 . 





$2,248 



$7,546 



$5,038' $5,273 




Less than $1,500 $l,500-$2,999 $3,000-$5,999 $6,000-$9,999 $10,000 or more 




SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Chapter III 

Parental Gifts and Loans Compared with 
Expected Family Contributions 

i^?™ OT 8 ?? 1 "* institutions determine a student's need for financial aid, they start by 
calculating a budget that takes into account a student's direct educational expenses (tuition fees 
38^ ex P enses < room ; board; personal expensed such as 

Sauimf'i ^^^ reatl ° n ' md h ^ th Care; ^^tion; and any special items the studen 
J'f S ,£ ch , as ?! ld SS? or s P ccial equ^ent due to a handicappinr C ondition). They also 

as et 3 taduS y ^S^^ b - UIB t0 th S StUdCnt ' S C0St ° f from its incSnTelS 

conS„rinn»?^ ^ a -2* ™ u SaVing * and inCome (defined 38 the "expected family 

Because the ability and willingness of families to provide support vary, and because 

S^^S^vS^ 0 ? inclu , ded in the expected family contributionTpa^ntsS 
contributions can differ from the expected family contributions. At any given level of income and 
assets families will have a wide range of life-styles and financial obligations, and some wffl have 
n3XS?? y m0ney t0 hdp with their cnild ' s educational expenses^rleT 

afe to heTn W P Sef * c ° n * bute k wi11 ^ widely even among families with s°S 
? help. Some families will believe that students should be as financially independent as 
possible and will provide very little help, while others will give as much as they believe thev can 
afford, perhaps even cutting back on their own expenses. Y y 

Students also can accommodate to any difference between the expected family contribution 
and their parents' actual contributions by adjusting their own life-styles or bTreS o theTr 

Z TO* ? S3VingS ' ? e bl ? d . gCt calculated * the flnancial aid office is Jy2 ™SmS 
cost. Although expenses for tuition, books, and on-campus housing are relatively fixed ofoer 
expenses can usually be adjusted within wide ranges. Students have a cSSSSSk TaTount of 

f^l^^^ ° n ?°T g if K thCy J ive 0ff cam P us < number of roomm^Sld 
™Zs!SS™ d S ° ° n) andl " Wh3t thCy Spendon food ' asportation, entertainment, 

financkUi^^^ family contribution for students who received 

financial aid is the amount determined by their postsecondary institutions. No such calculation is 

J ui Lh financial aid and whose parents participated in the parent survey NCES 
calculated an expected family contribution using the method used for students who^eceived 
financial aid and the data provided by parents in the parent survey. For deiSm «ude^who 
did not receive financia aid and for whom no parent data existed, 

family contribution.* Actual parent contributions in this report are the amounts re^d by 

SZ^T? T 1168 !; parcntaI nel sludenl untaxed income « ind stud^nS^ • 

The independent variables used to estimate the expected family contribution were any aid family income fading 
S~5* d income >' <™"y —d size, and 
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parents as gifts or loans. Because of the concern that the estimation of in-kind contributions was 
not done consistently by all parents, in-kind contributions were not included. Thus, to the extent 
that parents substituted in-kind contributions for gifts or loans, the estimates of actual compared 
with expected contributions will be low. 

This chapter compares the expected family contribution with parents' actual gifts and loans 
and examines the variation by student, parent, and institutional characteristics, controlling for 
income (where low income is less than $24,000 annually, middle income is $24,000-$49,999, 
and high income is $50,000 or more). In interpreting ti?e comparisons, it is important to keep in 
mind that student assets and earnings can be used to met* the expected family contribution. This 
section looks only at what parents contributed, and therefore does not provide an indication of 
whether parents and students met the expected level together. 

It is also important to keep in mind that even though the tables presented in this chapter 
control for income, many factors in addition to income determine actual contributions (as was 
pointed out in Chapter II), including the parents' resources, f he cost of attending the 
postsecondary institution chosen, the length of the program, students' own earnings, financial 
aid awarded, parents' other financial obligations (including the number of other children in 
postsecondary education), and the parents' personal opinions abou. v what amounts are 
appropriate to give, lend, and expect the student to provide himself or herself. Therefore, 
examining the relationship between any one of these and the ratio of actuai versus expected 
contributions provides only a partial picture. 

On average, 40 percent of students received less than 75 percent of the expected family 
contribution from their parents, 22 percent received 75 percent to 124 percent of the expected 
family contribution, and 38 percent received 125 percent or more of the expected family 
contribution (table III. 1 and figures III.1-III.4). Among low and middle income families the 
percentages of students who received these proportions of expected contributions resembled &e 
average and did not differ from each other. Among high income families, however, only 3U 
percent of students received less than 75 percent of what the family was expected to contribute, 
compared with 44 percent of low income students and 43 percent of middle income students. 
Moreover, 31 percent of the students from high income families received 75 percent to 124 
percent of the expected family contributions, compared with 16 percent of students from low 
income families and 21 percent from middle income families. Students from high income 
families were no more likely than students from low from middle income families to receive 125 
percent or more of the families' expected contribution. 



Student Characteristics 

At all income levels, males were as likely as females to receive the various percentages of 
their parents' expected contributions. A few differences appeared among racial-ethnic groups, 
however. Black students were more likely than white students to receive less than 75 percent of 
the expected contribution, and they were less likely than Asians, Hispanics, or whites to receive 
125 percent or more of the expected amount. Among middle income families, no differences 
existed among the percentages of students in the various racial-ethnic groups who re. eived less 
than 75 percent, 75 percent to 124 percent, or 125 percent or more of the expected family 
contributions. However, among high income families, black students were more likely to receive 
less than 75 percent of the expected contribution than were Asian, Hispanic, or white students, 
and among low income families, black students were less likely to receive 125 percent or more of 
the expected contribution than were Asian, Hispanic, or white students. 
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Table IILl-Percentage of students with actual parental contributions as 
various percentages of expected family contributions, by 
family income and selected student characteristics: Fall 1986 



Less than 75% 75-124% 125% or more Less than 75% 75-124% 125%ormore 



Total 

Sex 

Male 
Female 
Race-ethnicity 
Native American 
Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Age 

19 years or younger 
20-21 years 
22-23 years 
24 years or older 
Level expect to complete 
Vocational 
Some college 
4- or 5-yr. degree 
Master's degree 
PhD or adv. prof. 



Total 



All students 

40.2 21.8 37.9 

40.5 22.1 37.3 
39.9 21.6 38.5 

60.7 13.8 25.5 

40.3 13.0 46.7 
58.2 17.9 23.9 
42.7 15.8 41.5 

38.6 23.0 38.5 

37.2 23.2 39.5 

39.3 22.1 38.6 
50.3 17.0 32.7 
49.0 19.6 31.4 

43.0 19.4 37.7 

49.9 13.4 36.8 

40.0 21.7 38.3 

38.6 23.8 37.6 

36.5 23.6 39.9 

Middle income 

43.3 21.0 35.7 



Sex 



Male 


45.3 


21.0 


33.7 


Female 


41.3 


21.0 


37.7 


Race-ethnicity 








Native American 








Asian 


55.2 


22.6 


22.1 


Black 


46.5 


18.8 


34.7 


Hispanic 


42.4 


15.5 


42.1 


White 


42.2 


21.6 


36.2 


Age 








19 years or younger 


39.6 


22.7 


37.7 


20-21 years 


43.6 


20.6 


35.8 


22-23 years 


52.3 


13.1 


34.7 


24 years or older 


56.2 


30.7 


13.2 


Level expect to complete 








Vocational 


40.7 


17.0 


42.3 


Some college 


45.0 


19.5 


35.5 


4- or 5-yr. degree 


41.5 


21.2 


37.4 


Master's degree 


45.0 


21.7 


33.4 


PhD or adv. prof. 


41.3 


22.2 


36.5 





Low income 




43.6 


16.1 


40.4 


38.8 


16.7 


44.5 


47.7 


15.6 


36.7 


38 8 


6 9 




62.7 


17.8 


19.5 


44.4 


11.8 


43.8 


40.6 


17.1 


42.4 


37.7 


17.0 


45.3 


43.2 


15.0 


41.8 


61.0 


18.3 


20.8 




7.7 


39.3 


50,8 


15.3 


33.9 


52.7 


8.8 


38.6 


43.9 


19.3 


36.9 


42.6 


11.5 


45.9 


32.7 


22.2 


45.2 




High income 




30.2 


30.5 


39.3 


31.0 


30.1 


38.9 


29.5 


30.8 


39.7 


21.2 


8.7 


70 1 

t Kit 1 


60.4 


23.2 


164 


22.5 


36.2 


41.3 


30.1 


31.3 


38.6 


29.6 


33.5 


36.9 


30.0 


30.0 


40.0 


34.7 


22.9 


42.4 


23.5 


26.8 


49.7 


60.8 


14.1 


25.1 


42.3 


14.9 


42.8 


29.8 


27.9 


42.4 


27.6 


36.2 


36.2 


30.9 


27.6 


41.5 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOc HCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated 
312m tod Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
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Figure III. 1- Percentage of dependent students with actual parental 
contributions as various percentages of expected family 
contributions: Fall 1986 




22% 



■ Less than 75% 0 75-124% fl 125% or more 



Percentage of expected contributions that 
students actually received 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsccondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Figure 111.2-Percentage of dependent students with low income parents with 
actual parental contributions as various percentages of expected 
family contributions: Fall 1986 




16% 



■ Less than 75% 0 75-124% H 125% or more 



Percentage of expected contributions that 
students actually received 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Figure IlU-Percentage of dependent students with middle income parents 
with actual parental contributions as various percentages of 
expected family contributions: Fall 1986 




43% 



21% 



I Less than 75% B 75-124% B 125% or more 

Percentage of expected contributions that 
students actually received 



8 89* <^7£^&Z23^ ^ StUdy> ^^ord and Student Questionnaire File, 



Figure III.4.-Percentage of dependent students with high income parents with 
actual parental contributions as various percentages of expected 
family contributions: Fall 1986 



39% 




31% 



I Less than 75% □ 75- 1 24% 



125% or more 



Percentage of expected contributions that 
students actually received 
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Students who were 22-23 years old were more likely than younger students to receive less 
than 75 percent of the expected family contribution (50 percent compared with 37 and 39 percent 
in the two younger age groups). Among students from low and middle income families (but not 
from high income families), students 22-23 years old were more likely than students 19 years old 
or younger to receive less than 75 percent of the expected contribution. 

Students who received financial aid were more likely than students who did not to receive 
less than 75 percent of the expected family contributions (44 percent compared with 37 percent). 
They were also less likely than students who did not receive financial aid to receive 125 percent 
or more of the expected family contributions (35 percent compared with 41 percent) (table M.2). 
Among students from high income families, students who did not receive financial aid were 
more likely than those who did to receive 125 percent or more of the expected contribution. 
No differences were observed between students who received aid and those who did not in the 
low and middle income categories, however. 

Although the proportion of expected family contributions that students received did not 
vary with the type of financial aid, there were some significant differences in the proportion of 
expected family contributions received depending on the amount of financial aid received. For 
example, 49 percent of students who received less than $1,000 in financial aid received less than 
75 percent of the expected family contribution. In contrast, 31 percent of the students who 
received $10,000 or more in financial aid received less than 75 percent of the expected family 
contribution. Among students who received less than $1,000 in financial aid (but not among 
students who received more than $1,000), low and middle income students were more likely 
than high income students to receive less than 75 percent of the expected family contribution. 



Parent Characteristics 

Thirty-nine percent of students whose parents were married received less than 75 percent of 
the expected family contribution, compared with 47 percent of students whose parents were 
single (table III.3). This difference was replicated among students from high income families, 
but not among students from low and middle income families. Among students whose parents 
were single, no differences existed in the percentages of students receiving various percentages 
of the expected family contribution among the three income categories. However, among 
students whose parents were married, students from low and middle income families were more 
likely to receive less than 75 percent of the expected contribution (42 and 44 percent respectively) 
than were students from hiph income families (29 percent). And students from high income 
families were more likely than students from low and middle income families to receive 75 
percent to 124 percent of the expected contribution. 

Students whose parents had incomes of $75,000 or more were less likely to receive less 
than 75 percent of the expected family contribution than were students whose parents' income 
was less than $75,000. in the income categories of $50,000 and above, the percentage of 
students who received less than 75 percent of the expected family contribution ranged from 22 
percent to 33 percent, while in the income categories below $50,000, the percentage ranged from 
43 percent to 45 percent. Ten percent of the students from families with incomes of less than 
$12,000 received 75 percent to 124 percent of the expected contribution, but 46 percent received 
125 percent or more. The proportions of students receiving various percentages of the expected 
family contributions varied with the kind of support that parents provided. About 64 percent of 
students who received only loans from their parents received less than 75 percent of the expected 
contribution, compared with 36 percent of students whose parents provided gift support and 24 
percent of students whose parents provided both gift and loan support. Students who received 
only gifts from their parents were more likely than students who received only loans to receive 
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Table III.2--Percentage of students with actual parental contributions as 
various percentages of expected family contributions, by 
family income and selected student financial aid status 
characteristics: Fall 1986 





Less than 


\C J 70 


Less than 


1 KtE. 




75% 


75-124% 


or more 


75% 


75-124% 


or more 






All student; 






Low income 




Received any aid 














Yes 


44.1 


21.0 


34.9 


43.7 


18.0 


38.3 


No 


36.7 


22.6 


40.7 


43 3 


19 1 


44.5 


Type of aid 














No grants or loans 


45.5 


18.9 


35.6 


48.8 


23.7 


27.6 


Grants only 


47.2 


21.3 


31.5 


46.0 


17.4 


36.6 


Loans only 


45.0 


20.7 


34.3 


36.5 


22.0 


4L5 


Grants and loans 


An a 




38.1 


43.1 


17. 1 


39.8 


Aid amount 














Less than $1,000 


48.7 


17.2 


34.2 


56.3 


17.1 


26.6 


$l,000-$2,499 


46.7 


23.2 


30.1 


45.7 


17.0 


37.2 


$2,500-$4,999 


43.1 


23.0 


33.8 


44.1 


16.7 


39.2 


$5,000-$9,999 


A 1 A 


10 0 

lo.z 


40.4 


38.6 


19.3 


42.1 


$10,000 or more 


30.5 


23.2 


46.3 


26 1 


96 1 


47.6 






Middlp ificnnxp 






//l fin I N/^/lMttf 

tllgfl IflLUrrlt 




Received any aid 














Yes 


45.8 


19.8 


34.4 


34.9 


35.6 


29.5 


No 


40.5 


22.3 


37.3 


28.4 


28.5 


43.1 


Type of aid 














No grants or loans 


51.0 


18.1 


31.0 


33.3 


22.7 


*t*T.V 


Grants only 


46.8 


24.4 


28.7 


44.9 


28.6 


26.5 


Loans only 


50.8 


15.4 


33.9 


25.3 


43.3 


31.4 


Grants and loans 


39.5 


19.6 


40.9 


32.1 


49.1 


18.8 


Aid amount 














Less than $1,000 


52.4 


14.1 


33.5 


32.9 


28.6 


38.5 


$l,000-$2,499 


46.6 


27.4 


26.0 


37.8 


31.8 


30.4 


$2,500-$4,999 


44.8 


22.3 


33.0 


34.7 


45.1 


20.2 


$5,000-$9,999 


42.8 


13.4 


43.8 


38.9 


34.6 


26.5 


$10,000 or more 


35.6 


15.5 


48.9 









— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Table III.3--Percentage of students with actual parental contributions as 
various percentages of expected family contributions, by 
family income and selected parent characteristics: Fall 1986 



Less than 




125% 


Less than 




125% 




75% 


75-124% 


or more 


75% 


75-124% 


or mon 






All students 






Low income 




Marital status 














Single 


46.8 


19.4 


33.8 


47.4 


188 


33.8 


Married 


39.2 


22.3 


38.5 


41.6 


14.7 


43.7 


Other children in postsecondary 














education 














None 


41.2 


21.4 


37.4 


44 2 


17 fl 


IK 0 

JO.7 


One 


34.1 


25.7 


40.3 


36.7 


11.8 


51.5 


Two or more 


41.7 


16.9 


41.4 


— 


— 


— 


Income* 






4 








Less than $12,000 


44.7 


9.6 


45.7 


44.7 


9.6 


45.7 


$12,000-$23,999 


43.0 


19.1 


37.9 


43.0 


19.1 


37.9 


$24,000-529,999 


44.1 


18.0 


37.9 








tf"lA AAA & Af\ r\/\r\ 

$30,000-549,999 


43.0 


21. 9 


35.1 





— 


— 


€ CA AAA GHA AAA 


33.2 


30. 1 


36.7 





— 


— 


$75,000-$99,999 


26.2 


32.8 


40.9 








$100,000 or more 


21.5 


30. 1 


48.4 








Assets 














Less than $10,000 


45.2 


19.2 


35.6 


41.4 


23.2 


35.5 


$10,000-$24,999 


40.6 


22.4 


37.1 


40.7 


21.5 


37.9 


$25,000-$49,999 


44.6 


18.7 


36.7 


40.9 


12.3 


46.7 


$50,000 or more 


36.7 


25.1 


38.3 


45.4 


13.6 


41.0 


Employment 














Both employed 


40.3 


21.9 


37.8 


41.3 


16.2 


42.6 


Neither employed 


43.2 


17.8 


39.0 


50.0 


15.6 


34.4 


One employed 


36.0 


23.7 


40.3 


36.9 


14.1 


49.0 


Type of parental support for student 












No gift or loan 














Gifts only 


36.1 


25.0 


39.0 


38.0 


19.3 


42.8 


Loans only 


64.2 


10.0 


25.8 


51.4 


11.3 


37.3 


Gifts and loans 


23.7 


18.5 


57.9 


25.2 


12.6 


62.2 


Level of support (without in-kind) 














Less than $500 


96.3 


1.4 


2.3 


97.7 


2.0 


0.3 


$500-$2,999 


51.1 


23.5 


25.4 


37.5 


26.6 


35.0 


$3,000-$7,499 


16.6 


27.0 


56.5 


3.4 


9.8 


86.8 


$7,500-$9,999 


3.9 


33.6 


62.5 


0.7 


4.1 


95.2 


$10,000 or more 


2.1 


26.3 


71.7 


1.1 


9.1 


89.8 
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Table 111.3-Percentage of students with actual parental contributions as 
various percentages of expected family contributions, by 
family income and selected parent characteristics: Fall 1986- 
continued 



Less than 125% Less than 125% 

75% 75-124% or more 75% 75-124% or more 



Middle income High income 

Marital status 



Single 


40.2 


20.4 


39.5 


45.2 


23.1 


31.7 


Married 


43.7 


21.1 


35.1 


29.4 


30.9 


39.7 


Other children in posisccondary 














education 














None 


43.3 


21.2 


35.5 


30.6 


29.5 


39.9 


One 


39.8 


22.1 


38.1 


28.9 


35.5 


35.7 


Two or more 


57.1 


11.6 


31.3 


30.4 


25.1 


44.5 
















Less than $12,000 


















$12,000-$23,999 



















$24,000-$29,999 


44.1 


18.0 


37.9 











$30,000-$49,999 


43.0 


21.9 


35.1 











$50,000-$74,999 




— 


— 


33.2 


30.1 


36.7 


$75,000-$99,999 








Zo.Z 


32.0 


JA ft 

40.V 


$100,000 or more 








21.5 


30.1 


48.4 


Assets 














Less than $10,000 


40.8 


24.4 


34.8 


46.8 


17.2 


36.0 


$10,000-$24,999 


44.1 


20.5 


35.4 


34.5 


36.0 


29.5 


$25,000-$49,999 


49.0 


20.1 


30.9 


30.3 


32.5 


37.2 


$50,000 or more 


40.1 


24.2 


35.7 


28.3 


30.8 


40.9 


Employment 














Both employed 


44.6 


19.3 


36.1 


32.5 


30.9 


36.6 


Neither employed 


41.6 


20.3 


38.2 


34.5 


30.8 


34.7 


One employed 


41.3 


24.3 


34.4 


23.7 


30.4 


45.9 


Type of parental support for student 












No gift or loan 














Gifts only 


42.2 


23.0 


34.9 


27.5 


33.6 


39.0 


Loans only 


75.4 


2.3 


22.3 








Gifts and loans 


23.1 


21.2 


55.7 


23.3 


20.2 


56.5 


Level of support (without in-kind) 














Less than $500 


97.3 


0.0 


2.7 


88.7 


0.0 


11.3 


$500-$2,999 


60.2 


22.1 


17.7 


54.7 


19.9 


25.5 


$3,000-$7,499 


16.6 


28.5 


55.0 


23.8 


33.6 


42.6 


$7,500-$9,999 


1.0 


25.0 


74.0 


7.2 


47.3 


45.5 


$10,000 or more 


1.1 


11.7 


87.2 


2.9 


38.9 


58.3 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
*Each of these rows can have values in only one of low, medium, or high income, based on the definitions of these 
categories. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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75 percent to 124 percent of the expected family contribution (25 percent compared with 10 
percent). Students whose parents supported them through both gifts and loans were the most 
likely to receive 125 percent or more of the expected contribution— 58 percent of them did, 
compared with 39 percent of students who received only parental gifts and 26 percent who 
received only parental loans. 

Institutional Characteristics 

Thirty-one percent of students who attended private, nonprofit institutions received less 
than 75 percent of the expected family contribution, compared with 43 percent of students in 
public institutions and 46 percent of students in private, for-profit institutions (table III.4). 
Within institutional type there was variation by family income. For example, among students 
who attended public institutions, students from low and'middle income families were more likely 
than students from high income families to receive less than 75 percent of the expected family 
contributions (48 percent and 44 percent, respectively, compared with 32 percent). 

Among students who attended private, nonprofit institutions, students from middle income 
families were more likely than students from high income families to receive less than 75 percent 
of the expected contribution (38 percent compared with 25 percent). The difference between low 
and middle income families at this type of institution was not significant, nor were the differences 
among income groups at private, for-profit institutions. 

Students attending 2- to 3-year institutions were more likely than students attending 4-year 
institutions to receive less than 75 percent of the expected contribution (48 percent compared with 
37 percent), and they were less likely to receive 75 percent to 124 percent of the expected 
contribution (16 percent compared with 24 percent). Among students attending 2 to 3 year- 
institutions, students from high income families were less likely than students from middle 
income families to receive less than 75 percent of the expected contribution (37 percent compared 
with 52 percent) and were more likely than students from middle income families to receive 125 
percent or more of the expected contribution (47 percent compared with 30 percent). Among 
students attending 4-year institutions that offer doctoral programs, low and middle income 
students were less likely than high income students, to receive 75 percent to 124 percent of the 
expected contribution (15 percent and 23 percent compared with 34 percent, respectively). 

Differences existed among the proportions of students who received various percentages of 
the expected family contribution depending upon the cost of the institutions attended, but they 
were not very systematic. Students who attended institutions that cost $10,000 or more per year 
to attend were less likely than students who attended institutions that cost $3,000 to $4,999 or 
$5,000 to $9,999 to receive less than 75 percent of the expected family contribution (28 percent 
compared wuh 44 to 45 percent). Students who attended institutions that cost $6,000 or more 
were more likely than students who attended institutions that cost less than $1,500 per year to 
receive 75 percent to 124 percent of the expected family contribution. Students who attended 
institutions that cost $6,000-$9,999 were less likely than students who attended institutions that 
cost less than $3,000 to receive 125 percent or more of the expected family contribution. 

Summary 

Many students (40 percent) received less than 75 percent of the expected family 
contribution rrom their parents, but an approximately equal proportion (38 percent) received 125 
percent or more. However, expected family contributions include funds that students are 
expected to provide themselves from savings and employment. Thus when parents contribute 
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Table III.4--Percentage of students with actual parental contributions as 
various percentages of expected family contributions, by 
family income and selected institutional characteristics: Fall 
1986 





Less than 


125% 


Less than 


125% 




1 J /o 


/ J* izt 10 


or more 




/ j- 1 Z/+ /o 


or more 

• 






All students 






Low income 




Control 














Public 


43.0 


20.2 


36.9 


47.8 


14.9 


37.2 


Private, nonprofit 


31.3 


27.1 


41.6 


31.4 


18.4 


50.2 


Private, for-profit 


45.6 


19.6 


34.8 


38.3 


21.4 


40.3 


Level 














Lcss-than-2-ycars 


45.3 


17.8 


36.9 


47.9 


20.2 


31.9 


2 to 3 years 


47.5 


16.2 


36.3 


44.6 


14.2 


41.2 


4 years, no PhD 


37.4 


23.5 


39.1 


36.2 


185 


45.3 


4 years, PhD 


37.4 


24.4 


38.2 


48.4 


15.1 


36.5 


Cost of attending 














Less than $1,500 


38.1 


15.8 


46.2 


47.9 


13.4 


38.7 




38.5 


18.1 


43.4 


43.1 


19.6 


37.3 


$3,000-$5,999 


44.0 


22.1 


33.8 


48.8 


15.7 


35.5 


$6,000-$9,999 


44.7 


24.8 


30.6 


46.9 


13.7 


39.4 


$10,000 or more 


28.0 


31.4 


40.6 


17.0 


19.5 


63.5 






Middle income 




High income 




Control 














Public 


44.4 


21.2 


34.5 


32.1 


26.0 


41.9 


Private, nonprofit 


38.3 


20.8 


40.9 


24.5 


41.5 


34.1 


Pnvate, for-profit 


53.7 


18.0 


28.4 


55.1 


20.1 


24.8 


Level 














T acc rnon i n/iorc 

j^ss-uiaJi-z-ycurs 


48.7 


17.1 


34.3 


44.0 


17.2 


38. o 


2 to 3 years 


51.9 


17.9 


30.2 


36.5 


16.5 


47.0 


4 years, no PhD 


41.4 


21.3 


37.4 


31.3 


33.3 


35.4 


4 years, PhD 


37.9 


23.3 


38.7 


27.3 


33.7 


39.0 


Cost of attending 














Less than $1,500 


37.5 


19.0 


43.4 


18.6 


12.7 


68.7 


$l,500-$2,999 


39.6 


19.1 


41.3 


30.9 


14.0 


55.0 


$3,000-$5,999 


46.7 


23.2 


30.2 


31.7 


30.9 


37.4 


$6,000-$9,999 


49.5 


21.7 


28.9 


36.3 


38.7 


25.0 


$10,000 or more 


37.0 


20.7 


42.3 


26.2 


50.8 


23.0 



— Too few **ases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 




less than 75 percent of the total expected family contribution, they may be contributing as much 
as or more than the amount that was expected of them alone. Student characteristics associated 
with a greater likelihood of receiving less than 75 percent of the expected family contribution 
from their parents were being black, older, and receiving financial aid. Parental characteristics 
were being single, lower income, and providing only loans to their children. Students attending 
2- to 3-year institutions were more likely than students attending 4-year institutions to receive 
less than 75 percent of the expected family contribution from their parents. 
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Chapter IV 



Sources of Funds 
Contributed by Parents 

Parents who wish to help their children finance their postsecondary education can draw 
upon current income, funds previously set aside (either specifically for education or general 
savings), or loans. To increase their resources, they can take on additional work (overtime or 
another job) or can reduce their own living expenses to free up funds for their child. Not all of 
these options are equally available to all parents, however. Parents with low-paying jobs, for 
example, have less current income at their disposal and have less access to credit. Moreover, not 
all parents have savings, because either they did not earn enough to save or they chose not to 
save. Finally, taking on additional work may be more feasible for some parents than others. 

Moreover, students vary considerably in the amount of financial support they need from 
their parents to help finance their postsecondary education. This amount depends on the tuition 
and fees at the institution attended and on the students' housing arrangements and personal living 
expenses. It also varies according to the students' access to financial aid and whether or not they 
have savings and earnings of their own. Thus, middle income parents with a child who attends a 
relatively expensive out-of-town college and who is not eligible for financial aid might have to 
access more sources of funds to meet their child's need for financial help than might low income 
parents whose child lives at home, attends a public institution, and receives financial aid. 

Parents were asked which of a number of sources they used to obtain the money that they 
contributed or lent to their children for living and school expenses for the 1987-88 school year. 
The sources fell into four major categories: 1) current income (not from additional work); 2) 
funds previously set aside (savings account, trust fund, account set up in accordance with the 
Uniform Gift to Minors Act, real estate, stocks, or bonds); 3) loans (second mortgage on real 
estate, a life insurance policy, or other sources); and 4) additional work (taking another job or 
working more hours at a current job). The first part of this chapter looks at what percentages of 
students had parents who used each of these sources of funds and how these percentages varied 
with student, parent, and institutional characteristics. 

Parents were also asked detailed questions about their savings and loans. With respect to 
savings, it asked if they had saved at all and, if so, whether or not they had set aside funds 
specifically for educational purposes. The questionnaire also asked them when they had started 
saving and what kinds of savings accounts they had used. With respect to loans, parents were 
asked about their use of various loan programs and about the average amount they borrowed. 
The second and third parts of this chapter describe the use of savings and loans and how this use 
varied according to student, parent, and institutional characteristics. 

Again, caution must be exercised in interpreting the tables. The sources of funds parents 
use and the types of savings and loans they use is a result of a combination of factors, including 
the cost of attending the institution their child has chosen, the length of the program, their own 
income and assets, and their other financial obligations. Multivariate analysis would be needed to 
sort out the interactions among these variables, but the tables only show two variables at a time. 
The tables also do not allow us to establish the direction of causation. For example, do students 
choose low cost, 2-year institutions because their parents are not able to borrow and therefore 
cannot afford to send them to 4-year institutions, or do parents not need to borrow because their 
children have chosen to attend low cost, 2-year institutions? 
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Sources of Funds 



Current income was the most frequently used source of funds for supporting dependent 
students' undergraduate education. More than three-quarters of the students (79 percent) had 
parents who used current income to provide them with gifts or loans during the 1986-87 school 
year (figure IV. 1 and table IV. 1). This proportion varied little across student, parent, or 
institutional characteristics. 

Previously set aside funds were the next most frequently used source, with 65 percent of 
the students having parents who used such funds. There was somewhat more variation in the 
percentages of parents using previously set aside funds than in the percentages using current 
income. For one reason, not all parents would have had any savings to use. For another, of 
those who had previously set aside funds, not all would have needed to provide a level of 
support that required them to tap into those savings. For example, some high income parents 
with children at puulic institutions may have been able to support their children's postsecondary 
education entirely out of current income. 

Loans and additional work were much less important than current income or previously set 
aside funds, regardless of the characteristics of the students, their parents, and the type of 
institution attended. Overall, 24 percent of the students had parents who assumed loans, and 30 
percent had parents who took on additional work. Among subgroups of students, there was 
more variation in their parents' use of these sources than there was in current income or 
previously set aside funds. Again, access to these sources of funds and the need to use ihem 
would have varied. For example, additional work would have been more feasible in two-parent 
families where only one parent was working or where at least one parent was working part-time 
than it would have been in a single-parent family where the parent already had a full-time job. 
Also, families with high incomes, sizable assets, or students enrolled in low-cost institutions 
might not need to access these types of resources. 

Note that these percentages were calculated using the students who received gifts or loans 
as the base. That is, they show what percentage of the students receiving gifts or loans had 
parents who used each different source, not what percentage of all students had parents using the 
sources. Thus, the 64.8 percent in the first line of table IV. 1 demonstrates that approximately 65 
percent of the students whose parents gave them gifts or loans had parents who used previously 
set aside funds, not that 65 percent of all students had parents who used previously set aside 
funds to help them. 



Student Characteristics 

Parental use of the various sources of funds varied with student demographic 
characteristics such as sex, race/ethnicity, and age, with enrollment characteristics such as 
attendance status and the level of postsecondary education the student expected to complete, and 
with financial aid status. Female students were slightly more likely than male students (82 
percent compared with 77 percent) to have parents who used current income to provide them 
with gifts or loans. Both sexes were equally likely, however, to have parents who used 
previously set aside funds, loans, and additional work. 

Native American students were more likely than'black or Hispanic students to have parents 
who used previously set aside funds (86 percent compared with 51 percent and 39 percent). No 
other significant differences existed among racial-ethnic groups. 
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Figure IV.l-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support, by 
source funds of parental support: Fall 1986 
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30% 
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■ 



Current income Previously set Loans Additional work 
aside 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Table IV. 1- Among dependent students receiving parental gifts or loans, 
percentage ol students with parents using different sources of 
funds, by selected student demographic characteristics: Fall 1986 



Current 
income 



Previously 
set aside 



Loans 



Additional 
work 



Total 



79.4 



64.8 



24.0 



29.6 



Sex 

Male 
Female 

Race-ethnicity 

Native American 

Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 



Age 



!9 years or younger 
20-21 years 
22-23 years 
24 years or older 



77.3 
81.5 



85.0 
81.9 
75.9 
78.5 
79.6 



78.8 
80.3 
80.6 
76.1 



64.8 
64.9 



86.1 
66.2 
51.2 
58.9 
65.9 



66.3 
64.8 
61.7 
59.5 



23.2 
24.8 



27.9 
25.7 
24.2 
24.2 
23.9 



23.7 
27.0 
21.0 
12.7 



29.9 
29.4 



28.7 
30.2 
38.2 
29.0 
29.0 



31.1 

30.2 
25.3 
22.3 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent. Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Students over 24 years old were less likely than younger students to have parents who 
borrowed money to provide them with gifts or loans for educational purposes (table IV. 1). Only 
13 percent of the students over 24 years old had parents who took out loans, compared with 24 
percent of students 19 years or younger and 27 percent of students 20-21 years old. 

The percentages of students with parents who borrowed to provide financial support varied 
with attendance status and the level of postsecondary education the student expected to complete. 
Students who attended full-time, full-year were more likely than students who attended part-time, 
full-year or part-year to have parents who borrowed (27 percent compared with 16 percent and 
15 percent) (table IV.2). Students who expected to complete bachelor's, master's, or Ph.D. or 
advanced professional degrees were much more likely than students who expected to complete 
only some college to have parents who took out loans (23 percent, 27 percent, and 29 percent 
compared with 1 3 percent). 

Table IV.2- Among dependent students receiving parental gifts or loans, 
percentage of students with parents using different sources of 
funds, by selected student enrollment characteristics: Fall 1986 



Attendance status 
Full-time, full-year 
Part-time, full-year 
Part-year 

Enrollment status 
1st year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th or 5th year 

Level expect to complete 
Vocational 
Some college 
4- or 5-yr. degree 
Master's degree 
PhD or adv. prof. 



Current 


Previously 




Additional 


income 


set aside 


Loans 


work 


80.0 


65.6 


26.9 


31.5 


80.3 


65.4 


15,5 


30.1 


74.9 


58.8 


14.5 


17.4 


78.2 


65.7 


20.3 


27.4 


79.3 


65.4 


25.4 


32.5 


81.6 


61.6 


28.3 


30.9 


80.4 


65.9 


25.3 


28.0 


76.0 


51.0 


23.3 


26.5 


72.2 


56.4 


13.2 


27.7 


81.9 


64.7 


23.4 


26.4 


78.7 


67.9 


26.6 


33.8 


76.6 


67.0 


28.6 


31.0 



312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Students with student financial aid were less likely than students without it to have parents 
who contributed to their postsecondary education from previously set aside funds (60 percent 
compared with 69 percent), and they were more likely to have parents who used loans (32 
r^rcent compared with 17 percent) or additional work (35 percent compared with 24 percent) 
(table IV 3). When students' only form of financial aid was loans, their parents were more 
likely to borrow than were the parents of students whose only form of financial aid was grants 
(43 percent compared with 23 percent), but they were not significantly more likely to take on 
additional work. 
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Table IV.3--Among dependent students receiving parental gifts or loans, 
percentage of students with parents using different sources of 
funds, by selected student financial aid characteristics: Fall 1986 

Current Previously Additional 
income set aside Loans work 

Received any aid 
Yes 
No 

Type of aid 

No grants or loans 
Grants only 
Loans only 
Grants and loans 

Aid amount 

Less than $1,000 
$l,000-$2,499 
$2,500-$4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10,000 or more 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Posts , _ u 

89-3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



78.8 


60.2 


32.2 


35.4 


80.0 


69.1 


16.6 


24.4 


72.4 


66.2 


12.9 


21.6 


81.3 


58.3 


23.3 


30.7 


78.6 


68.7 


43.2 


41.7 


78.6 


55.2 


39.5 


40.0 



76.8 


58.0 


16.2 


23.4 


81.0 


61.3 


26.7 


33.9 


77.8 


61.9 


39.8 


39.9 


81.4 


57.9 


42.5 


39.5 


74.9 


58.9 


31.8 


44.2 



Parent Characteristics 

The number of other children enrolled in postsecondary education was one of the few 
characteristics in which the use of current income varied. Eighty-one percent of students who 
came from families with no other children enrolled in postsecondary education had parents who 
used current income as a source of funds for gifts or loans to the student, while only 73 percent 
of students who came from families with one other child enrolled and 64 percent of students who 
came from families with two or more other children enrolled (table IV.4). 

The sources of funds used varied with parents' financial situations, including income 
a u SetS ^n^ ployment status * 0f the studen ts from families in the lowest income group (less 
than $12,000 per year), only 51 percent of their parents used previously set aside funds 
compared with 73 percent of the students from families with incomes in the $50,000-$74 999 
category and 74 percent in the $75,000-$99,999 category. At the other end of the income scale, 
when students came from families with incomes that were greater than $100,000, their parents 
were less likely than those in the $30,00O-$49,999 income range to use loans (17 percent 
compared with 28 percent), and they were less likely than those in all the income groups between 
3»12,UUU and $74,999 to use additional work (14 percent compared with 29 percent to 39 

When students came from families with $50,000 or more in assets, 71 percent of their 
parents used previously set aside funds, compared with only 53 percent when family assets were 
less than $10,000 and 55 percent when they were $10,000-$24,999. Students from the lowest 
and highest asset ranges (less than $10,000 and more than $50,000) were less likely than 
students in the middle asset ranges ($10,000-$24,999 and $25,000-$49,999) to have parents 
who took out loans (19 percent in both cases compared with 33 percent and 3 1 percent) 
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Table IV.4--Among dependent students receiving parental gifts or loans, 
percentage of students with parents using different sources of 
funds, by selected parent characteristics: Fall 1986 



Current Previously Additional 
income set aside Loans work 



Marital status 

Single 80.7 57.1 27.2 26.3 

Married 79.3 66.2 23.2 30.1 

Other children in postsccondary 
education 

None 81.2 63.9 22.7 29.1 

One 72.9 70.4 29.2 31.7 

Two or more 63.9 64.3 33.7 33.5 

Income 

Less than $12,000 77.8 50.8 26.0 24.5 

$12,000-$23,999 82.6 55.4 23.8 39.3 

$24,000-$29,999 84.1 64.6 23.0 34.0 

$30,000-549,999 78.8 66.4 27.6 30.6 

$50,000-$74,999 78.4 72.9 26.7 29.0 

$75,000-$99,999 75.1 73.5 21.1 19.9 

$100,000 or more 75.9 68.6 17.2 13.7 

Assets 

Less than $10,000 79.0 52.9 18.5 23.6 

$10,000-$24,999 76.5 54.8 32.9 30.1 

$25,000-$49,999 87.3 65.2 31.1 37.6 

$50,000 or more 79.5 71.0 19.0 27.4 

Employment 

Both employed 80.1 65.4 25.7 35.6 

Neither employed 67.0 72.6 12.9 11.5 

One employed 79.0 66.0 20.9 21 A 

Type of parental support for student 

Gifts only 80.0 64.9 22.8 29.1 

Loans only 69.9 63.0 27.3 30.3 

Gifts and loans 76.7 69.1 37.9 35.5 

Level of support (without in-kind) 

Less than $500 72.2 31.6 14.0 18 8 

$50O-$2,999 79.9 61.3 18.2 27 7 

$3,000-$7,499 80.2 72.8 31.0 33^6 

$7,500-$9,999 79.7 74.3 32.5 35.4 

$10,000 or more 78.9 79.4 36.3 33.0 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsccondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 
89-312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Approximately equal percentages of students with both parents employed and with one 
parent employed used current income (80 percent and 79 percent), previously set aside funds (65 
percent and 66 percent), and loans (26 percent and 21 percent) to provide support. However, 
greater percentages of students with both parents employed used additional work (36 percent) 
than when only one parent was employed (21 percent ). 

The use of different sources of funds was also related to the type and level of support 
provided. When students received both gifts and loans from their parents, they were more likely 
than students who received only gifts to have parents who assumed loans themselves (38 percent 
compared with 23 percent) or took on additional work (36 percent compared with 29 percent). 
When the level of support excluding in-kind contributions was less than $500, a much smaller 
percentage (32 percent) of the students had parents who used previously set aside funds than 
when the level of support was higher (when it ranged from 61 percent to 79 percent). The use of 
loans was also less frequent at the lower levels of support. For example, when the level of 
support was less than $500, only 14 percent of the students had parents who used loans, 
compared with more than 30 percent when the level of support was greater than $3,000. 



Institutional Characteristics 

The cost of attending postsecondary institutions had an impact on the use of each source of 
funds. For example, when the cost of attending was less than $1,500 per year, 56 percent of the 
students had parents who used previously set aside funds, 11 percent had parents who used 
loans, and 18 percent had parents who used additional work (table IV.5). When the cost of 
attending was more than $10,000 per year, on the other hand, each source was used in a greater 
percentage of cases: 68 percent of the students had parents who used previously set aside funds, 
36 percent had parents who used loans, and 39 percent had parents who used additional work. 

Students who attended private, nonprofit institutions were more likely than those who 
attended public institutions to have parents who used previously set aside funds (70 percent 
compared with 63 percent). They were also more likely to have parents who used loans or 
additional work. Thirty-three percent of the students in private, nonprofit institutions had parents 
who used loans, and 38 percent had parents who used additional work. In contrast, only 21 
percent of students in public institutions had parents who used loans and 27 percent had parents 
who used additional work. 

Students who attended 4-year Ph.D.-granting institutions were more likely than students 
who attended other types of institutions to have parents who used previously set aside funds: 70 
percent compared with 57 percent in less-than-2-year institutions, 59 percent in 2- to 3-year 
institutions, and 63 percent in 4-year non-Ph.D.-granting institutions. They were also more 
likely than students in less-than-2-year or 2* to 3-year institutions to have parents who assumed 
loans (27 percent compared with 16 percent and 15 percent). Students in less-than-2-year 
institutions were less likely than students in 4-year institutions to have parents who used 
additional work: 17 percent compared with 34 percent in 4-year non-Ph.D.-granting institutions 
and 30 percent in 4-year Ph.D.-granting institutions. 

Within the public sector, students in 2- to 3-year institutions were less likely than students 
in 4-year institutions to have parents who used loans. Only 14 percent of the students in public 2- 
year institutions had parents who used loans, compared with 24 percent of the students in non- 
Ph.D.-granting, public, 4-year institutions and 25 percent in Ph.D.-granting, public, 4-year 
institutions. 
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Table IV.5--Among dependent students receiving parental gifts or loans, 
percentage of students with parents using different sources of 
funds, by selected institutional characteristics: Fall 1986 





Current 
income 


Previously 
set aside 


Loans 


Additional 
work 


Cost of attending 










Less than $1,500 


81.1 


56.2 


11.2 


18.0 


$UOO-$2,999 


81.1 


65.4 


20.5 


30.0 


$3,000-$5,999 


79.8 


63.7 


25.4 


27.5 


tt* s f\f\i\ &>f\ nnn 


78.1 


71.7 


29.5 


37.9 


$10,000 or more 


77.2 


68.3 


35.5 


39 0 


Type of institution 










Public, 4-yr t PhD 


83.1 


68.6 


25.0 


27.5 


Private-np, 4-yr, PhD 


no i 

78.1 


75.6 


33.1 


37.3 


Public, 4-yr, no PhD 


78.5 


60.3 


23.7 


29 7 


Privaie-np, 4-yr, no PhD 


76.0 


65.7 


34.9 


38.6 


Public, 2-year 


79.1 


58.8 


13.8 


24.3 


Private-np, lt-4-yr 


77.3 


66.6 


22.0 


38.4 


Private-fp, lt-4-yr 


69.5 


62.6 


23.3 


27.0 


Public, lt-2-yr 










Institutional control 










Public 


80.7 


63.2 


20.9 


26.9 


Private, nonprofit 


77.0 


70.0 


33.4 


38.0 


Private, for-profit 


71,2 


62.4 


21.9 


28.0 


Institution level 










Less-than-2-years 


69.4 


56.5 


16.0 


16.8 


2 to 3 years 


78.7 


59.4 


15.0 


25.8 


4 years, no PhD 


77.6 


62.6 


28.3 


33.6 


4 years, PhD 


81.8 


70.4 


27.0 


30.0 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsccondary Sludcnt Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 
89-312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 

Savings 

A 1984 national study on parental savings for children's higher education expenses showed 
that 51 percent of parents of precollege age children w re saving for their children's education 
and that the median amount saved was $517 per year. These parents began saving when their 
oldest child was 4 years old (the median age). Seventy percent of the parents who were not 
saving said they could not afford to save, but two-thirds of them planned to save later. 9 

In NPSAS:87, parents were asked if they had saved money to help finance their child's 
postsecondary education and, if so, if the money they had saved was set aside to be used only 
for education or if it could be used for other purposes. They were also asked what grade the child 

^e Roper Organization, Inc., A National Study on Parental Savings for Children's Higher Education Expenses, 
conducted for the National Institute of Independent Colleges and Universities (Washington, D.C., August 1984), 
23 1 
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had been in when the parent began saving and what types of savings plans the parent had 
established: accounts in the child's name, accounts in the parent's (or their spouse's) name, a life 
insurance policy, a trust fund, or other type of savings plan. 

Most students did not have parents who saved to help them with their postsecondary 
education Overall, less than one-half (42 percent) of the students had parents who saved to help 
mem with their postsecondary education expenses, and only 1 1 percent had parents who saved 
for educational use only (figure I V.2 and table IV.6). Note that this 42 percent of students with 
parents who saved was calculated using all students as the base. It is less than the percentage of 
the students who had parents who used previously set aside funds reported in table IV. 1 (65 
percent), because the base for the 65 percent was only students who received gifts or loans from 
their parents, not all students. Similarly, 14 percent of all students had parents who borrowed 
money in order to support their children, and 24 percent of students who received gift or loan 
support from their parents had parents who borrowed money themselves in order to support their 
children s postsecondary education. 

Figure IV.2«Percentage of students with parents using savings or loans to 
provide support: Fall 1986 



Percent 
100i 



80- 
60" 
4P- 

20- 
0-- 



42% 



ilir 

::.:^::vv,4 


14% 







Any savings Any loans 



^ 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Among students with parents who established savings plans, approximately equal 
proportions had parents who began saving while the student was in elementary school or earlier 
(4/ percent) and while the student was in junior high or high school (44 percent) (figure IV.3) 
Only 10 percent had parents who did not begin saving until after the student had finished high 
scnool. Accounts in the parent s name were the most common vehicle for saving followed by 
accounts in the student's name: 71 percent of the students had parents with accounts established 
m the parent s name while 45 percent had parents who established savings accounts in the 
student s name Only 14 percent of the students had parents who used life insurance policies for 
saving, and only 6 percent had parents who set up trust funds. 

The next sections describe how savings patterns varied with student, parent, and 
institutional characteristics. There was more variation in whether or not students' parents had 
savings than in when saving began or what types of savings plans were used. 

Student Characteristics 

There was no significant difference in the proportions of male and female students whose 
S^ n LTru F u™ IP 08 ^ education (44 percent and 41 percent), but male students 

were more likely than female students to have parents who began saving while the student was in 
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elementary school or earlier (50 percent compared with 4^ percent) (table IV.6). The type of 
savings plan did not vary by the sex of the student. 



Table IV.6~Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support from 
parents' savings and, when parents saved, when saving began and 
the location of the savings, by selected student characteristics: 
Fall 1986 



Student level when 





Kind of savings 


Darcnts be can to save 


Location of savincs' 


• 


Any 
savings 


Ed. use Not just 
only fcred. 


El. or 
before 


Jr. HS 
orHS 


Later 


Child's 
acct 


Parent's 
accL 


Life 
insur. 


Trust 
fund 


Total 


42.3 


11.2 


31.0 


46.5 


43.7 


9.8 


44.6 


70.7 


14.2 


5.9 


OCX 






















JVlalC 


AA 1 
44. 1 


12.5 


31.5 


AQ < 


A 1 A 




A A 1 

44 .7 


70.1 


15.2 


6.5 


CAW! n|A 


40 6 


10.0 


30.6 


A'\ S 
4 J. J 




in « 


AA 5 
44. J 


71 A 
/ 1 .4 


ill 


5.2 


Race-ethnicity 






















Native American 


31.2 


6.6 


24.6 
















Asian 


55.5 


7.4 


48.1 


29.0 


43.8 


27.3 


45.1 


72.6 


18.2 


4.5 


Black 


25.3 


9.1 


16.1 


43.2 


43.3 


13.6 


45.4 


65.9 


24.5 


4.2 


Hispanic 


32.0 


12.0 


20.0 


45.8 


44.0 


10.2 


33.9 


74.8 


3.1 


1.0 


White 


44.2 


11.7 


32.5 


48.3 


43.6 


8.1 


45.4 


70.7 


14.0 


6.3 


Age 






















19 years or younger 


44.0 


10.8 


33.2 


44.6 


48.9 


6.5 


47.4 


70.8 


12.9 


6.0 


20-21 years 


44.2 


13.6 


30.6 


48.2 


39.4 


12.4 


44.7 


68.6 


15.1 


5.8 


22-23 years 


38.5 


9.6 


28.8 


46.7 


44.1 


9.2 


39.1 


73.6 


17.7 


6.7 


24 years or older 


31.3 


6.2 


25.1 


51.5 


26.0 


22.5 


34.1 


77.2 


11.9 


3.2 


Level expect to complete 






















Vocational 


24.9 


5.5 


19.4 


38.7 


44.2 


17.1 


40.0 


75.6 


14.3 


1.8 


Some college 


27.2 


4.8 


22.4 


42.4 


39.3 


18.3 


38.2 


68.2 


17.0 


3.4 


4- or 5-yr. degree 


44.6 


11.5 


33.2 


44.4 


46.3 


9.3 


45.4 


71.5 


14.6 


5.3 


Master's degree 


45.4 


12.9 


32.5 


50.5 


43.4 


6.2 


43.5 


70.6 


14.2 


6.7 


PhD or adv. prof. 


46.2 


14.7 


31.6 


51.7 


37.6 


10.8 


49.5 


68.1 


13.1 


7.7 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
'Multiple responses were possible. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 
89-3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Asian and white students were more likely than black or Hispanic students to have parents 
who established savings plans (56 percent and 44 percent compared with 25 percent and 32 
percent, respectively). Approximately equal proportions of students in each racial-ethnic group 
had parents who began saving while the student was in junior high or high school. However, 
Asian students were less likely than white students to have parents who began saving while the 
student was in elementary school or earlier (29 percent compared with 48 percent). 

Students under 21 years old were more likely than students over 24 years old to have 
parents who saved: 44 percent of the students 21 years or younger had parents who had any 
savings plan, compared with only 31 percent of the students over 24 years old. Students 20-21 
years old were also more likely than students over 24 years old to have parents who saved 
specifically for educational purposes (14 percent compared with only 6 percent ). 
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Figure IV.3--Percentage of students with parents who began saving in 

elementary school or before, in junior high or high school, or 
later: Fall 1986 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Poslsecondaiy Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Students who expected to earn 4- or 5-year or graduate degrees were more likely than 
students who expected to complete vocational programs or some college to have parents who 
saved (approximately 45 percent compared with approximately 25 percent). However, of the 
students whose parents did save, when saving began did not vary significantly by the level the 
student expected to complete. 



Parent Characteristics 

Students who came from single-parent families were less likely than those who came from 
married-parent families to have parents who saved (33 percent compared with 45 percent). They 
were also less likely to have parents who started saving when the student was in elementary 
school or earlier (37 percent compared with 48 percent) (table IV.7). Both types of students were 
equally likely, however, to have parents who used the various savings methods reported here. 

Students who came from families with no other children in postsecondary education were 
less likely than those from families with one other child or two or more other children enrolled to 
have had parents who saved (39 percent compared with 62 percent and 53 percent, respectively). 
Forty-seven percent of students who came from families with no other children enrolled in 
postsecondary education had parents who began saving when the student was in elementary 
school, 45 percent had parents who began saving when the student was in junior high or high 
school, and 9 percent haH parents who began saving later. The timing of savings did not vary 
significantly when there were other children in the family enrolled in postsecondary education. 



43.7% 




■ Elementary school or Junior high school or B Later 
before high school 
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Parents with higher incomes were more likely than parents with lower incomes to save for 
their child's education. Students whose family incomes were greater than $50,000 annually were 
more likely than students whose family incomes were less than $50,000 to have parents who 
saved. At the highest income level ($100,000 or more), 63 percent of the students had parents 
who saved, while at the lowest income level (less than $12,000), only 22 percent had parents 
who saved. There were no statistically significant differences among income groups in student 
grade level when parents began saving. 

The use of trust funds as a vehicle for saving was concentrated at the highest end of the 
income scale. Among students from families with incomes of $100,000 or more per year, a full 
20 percent had parents who established trust funds, while no other income group had more than 
8 percent with parents who used trust funds. Only 1 percent of the students from families in the 
lowest income group had parents with trust funds. 

Like income, high assets were associated with a greater likelihood of saving. 10 Of the 
students whose parents reported assets of $50,000 or more, 55 percent had savings, compared 
with less than one-third of students whose parents had lower assets. In addition, students whose 
parents had $50,000 or more in assets were more likely than students whose parents had assets 
in the $10,000-$24,999 and $25,000-$49,999 ranges to have parents who started saving when 
their child was in elementary school or earlier (50 percent compared with 30 percent and 37 
percent). 

Higher levels of support (excluding in-kind contributions) were associated with a greater 
likelihood of saving (but not significantly earlier saving). Seventy-one percent of the students 
with parents who provided more than $10,000 in support had parents with any savings, as did 
69 percent of the students with parents who provided $7,500 to $9,999. In contrast, only 24 
percent of those with parents who provided less than $500, 45 percent of those with parents who 
provided from $500 to $2,999, and 55 percent of those with parents who provided from $3,000 
to $7,499 had any savings. 



Institutional Characteristics 

Students whose cost of attending postsecondary education was less than $1,500 per year 
were less likely than all other students to have parents who saved (table IV.8). Only 32 percent 
of them had parents who saved, compared with 40 percent or more of the students in the higher 
cost of attending categories. When parents began saving, however, did not vary significantly 
with the cost of attending. 

Students who attended private, for-profit institutions were less likely than others to have 
parents who saved: only 27 percent had parents who saved, compared with 41 percent of 
students in public institutions and 49 percent in private, nonprofit institutions. Students who 
attended private, for-profit institutions were also less likely than students in public or private, 
nonprofit institutions to have parents who began saving in elementary school or before (27 
percent compared with 47 percent and 48 percent). 



10 Note that the definition of assets included savings, along with cash, checking accounts, principal residence, 
businesses, farms, other residences, and other assets such as jewelry, real estate and investments, stocks, bonds, 
and retirement accounts. 
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Table IV.7--Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support from 
parents' savings, by type of savings, when saving began, location 
of savings, and selected parent characteristics: Fzl\ 1986 



Student level when 





Kind of savines 


Darents bccan tn save 


Location of savines 




Any 
savings 


Ed. use Not just 
only fored. 


El. or 
before 


Jr. HS 

mm TIC 

or Ha 


Later 


Child's 
acct 


Parent's 
acct 


Life 
insur. 


Trust 
fund 


Marital status 






















Single 


33.1 


O 1 


z4.U 


37.1 


45.7 


17.2 


37.8 


69.6 


20.6 


5.2 


Married 


45.2 


12.0 


33.2 


48.2 


43.4 


8.4 


45.9 


70.9 


13.2 


6.0 


Other children in 






















puMocwiHiary eoucauon 






















None 


38.8 


11.4 


27.4 


46.5 


45.0 


8.5 


46.2 


70.1 


14.4 


5 4 


One 


62.0 


inn 


52.U 


47.8 


40.1 


12.1 


39.6 


73.9 


13.0 


7.0 


Two or more 


53.3 


11.2 


42.0 


41.1 


34.8 


24.1 


37.8 


68.9 


16.3 


9.2 


Income 






















I i>cc than $ 1 9 OOO 


22.3 


6.1 


16.2 


42.5 


37.1 


20.4 


46.7 


45.9 


24.4 


1.0 


$12,000-$23,999 


31.3 


6.9 


24.4 


44.5 


37.9 


17.7 


37.3 


72.1 


12.5 


3.2 


$24,000-$29,999 


37.5 


10.7 


26.8 


44.7 


44.7 


10.6 


48.5 


65.7 


22.9 


5.2 


$30,000-$49,999 


44.2 


11.4 


32.7 


41.7 


50.3 


8.0 


43.5 


73.6 


13.6 


3.4 


$50,000-$74,999 


66.0 


17.0 


49.0 


51.9 


40.5 


7.7 


45.6 


71.9 


11.9 


6.5 


$75,000-$99,999 


72.6 


16.9 


55.7 


47.7 


45.8 


6.5 


43.0 


82.7 


10.5 


8.1 


$100,000 or more 


62.6 


16.5 


46.0 


45.6 


48.2 


6.2 


55.9 


62.3 


11.4 


19.8 


Assets 






















Less than $10,000 


25.7 


8.1 


17.6 


45.1 


31.2 


23.7 


41.0 


62.7 


25.6 


7.4 


$10,000-$24,999 


27.7 


5.7 


21.9 


30.1 


59.9 


10.0 


33.6 


68.9 


23.0 


3.3 


$25,000-$49,999 


32.2 


6.9 


25.3 


37.5 


54.0 


8.5 


37.0 


78.4 


19.5 


2.0 


$50,000 or more 


55.0 


14.9 


40.0 


49.9 


42.1 


8.0 


47.5 


72.0 


11.5 


6.1 


Employment 






















Both employed 


46.3 


11.7 


34.6 


45.3 


44.4 


10.3 


45.0 


72.3 


13.9 


5.3 


Neither employed 


35.0 


12.0 


23.0 


58.5 


30.2 


11.3 


47.3 


66.7 


11.4 


4.9 


One employed 


45.7 


11.9 


33.8 


49.2 


43.7 


7.1 


46.5 


69.4 


12.0 


7.0 



Level of support 
(without in-kind) 

Less than $500 23.6 5.5 18.1 37.2 54.0 8.8 48.4 78.7 14.8 

$500-$2,999 44.7 11.2 33.5 43.2 46.4 10.4 45.6 68.3 13.3 

$3,000-$7,499 55.2 14.0 41.2 44.9 46.6 8.5 42.8 75.0 13.7 

$7,500-$9,999 68.9 16.7 52.1 52.8 42.5 4.7 47.9 79.0 8.0 

$10,000 or more 71.0 20.2 50.8 51.4 40.8 7.8 48.0 75.7 11.6 



4.9 
3.9 
4.5 
7.7 
10.7 



SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Table IV.8--Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support from 
parents' savings, by type of savings, when saving began, location 
of savings, and selected institutional characteristics: Fall 1986 



Student level when 

Kind of savings parents bega n to save l ocation of savings 

Any Ed. use Not just El. or Jr. HS Child's Parent's Life Trust 

savings only fored. before orHS Later accL accL insur. fund 



Cost of attending 



Less than $1,500 


32.0 


8.3 


23.8 


45.9 


44.2 


9.9 


45.1 


68.7 


14.5 


3.8 


$l,500-$2,999 


39.8 


10.3 


29.5 


47.7 


42.3 


10.0 


41.3 


71.3 


20.1 


5.3 


$3,000-$5,999 


45.1 


12.6 


32.5 


45.7 


43.2 


11.1 


45.9 


70.7 


10.2 


5.2 


$6,000-$9,999 


48.1 


11.6 


36.5 


48.3 


43.3 


8.4 


47.3 


73.7 


16.8 


8.2 


$10,000 or more 


49.6 


14.3 


35.3 


46.0 


47.3 


6.7 


42.7 


69.4 


11.5 


7.9 



Type of institution 



Public, 4-yr, PhD 


50.0 


14.3 


35.7 


49.2 


43.3 


7.6 


48.1 


71.0 


12.4 


7.2 


Private-np, 4-yr, PhD 


54.9 


16.7 


38.1 


49.3 


43.9 


6.8 


51.6 


73.9 


10.1 


6.4 


Public, 4-yr, no PhD 


42.2 


11.8 


30.4 


44.5 


45.4 


10.2 


43.4 


69.9 


15.4 


3.1 


Private-np, 4-yr, no PhD 


'45.9 


10.0 


35.9 


49.0 


45.7 


5.2 


42.1 


74.2 


15.0 


8.9 


Public, 2-year 


32.4 


7.9 


24.5 


44.1 


41.1 


14.8 


38.4 


68.2 


18.5 


4.2 


Private-np, It-4-yr 


32.2 


6.6 


25.6 


31.7 


44.0 


24.3 


38.5 


67.5 


14.4 


6.1 


Privatc-fp, It-4-yr 


26.1 


6.6 


19.5 


27.7 


56.8 


15.5 


48.9 


64.2 


9.3 


3.5 


Public, St-2-yr 






















itutional control 






















Public 


41.3 


11.1 


30.1 


46.6 


42.9 


10.5 


44.0 


70.0 


14.9 


5.3 


Private, nonprofit 


48.5 


12.5 


36.1 


48.3 


44.8 


6.8 


46.2 


73.8 


12.8 


7.7 


Private, for-profit 


26.9 


6.5 


20.3 


27.2 


52.7 


20.1 


46.1 


60.9 


8.6 


3.2 



Institution level 
Less-than-2-ycars 
2 to 3 years 
4 years, no PhD 
4 years, PhD 



23.2 


6.1 


17.1 


35.8 


39.6 


24.6 


38.4 


72.9 


13.2 


0.8 


32.3 


7.7 


24.7 


42.6 


42.3 


15.1 


39.2 


67.8 


17.8 


4.4 


43.7 


11.0 


32.7 


46.3 


45.3 


8.5 


42.7 


71.5 


15.2 


5.6 


51.1 


14.9 


36.3 


49.2 


43.5 


7.4 


49.0 


71.7 


11.8 


7.0 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postseccndary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Loans 

Most studies of loans as a means of financing postsecondary education have focused on 
student borrowing. However, parents sometimes borrow funds themselves to give or lend to 
their children, especially if their children are not eligible for subsidized loan programs. Parents 
were asked if they had taken out loans for their child's living and school expenses fur the 1987- 
88 school year and, if so, to indicate the types and amounts. Parents were asked specifically if 
they had taken out any of the following kinds of loans: federal-sponsored Parent Loans to 
Undergraduate Student (PLUS), supplemental education loan, state-sponsored parent loan, 
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school-sponsored parent loan, signature loan, home equity loan, line of credit, loans against life 
insurance policy, and others. 

Fourteen percent of all students had parents who took out some type of loan, with 2 percent 
having parents who obtained PLUS loans, and 1 1 percent having parents who obtained loans 
other than federal, state, or institutional (table IV.9). 11 For those who obtained loans, the 
average for all loans was $3,986 (figure IV .4). The average PLUS loan was $2,387, and the 
average in other loans (that is, other than federal, state, or institutional) was $4,468. Note that 
this 14 percent of students who had parents who borrowed was calculated using all students as 
the base. It is less than the percentage of the students who had parents who took out loans 
reported in table IV. 1 (24 percent), because the base for the 24 percent was only students who 
received gifts or loans from their parents, not all students. "All students" is a more appropriate 
base for these tables because it shows the extent to which parents in general are relying on 
various loan programs, not just those who actually provided their children with gifts or loans. 

Student Characteristics 

There were no statistically significant differences in the percentages of students from 
different racial-ethnic groups whose parents took out loans (table IV.9). However, the average 
amount borrowed by black students' parents ($2,459) was significantly smaller than the average 
amount borrowed by white or Asian students' parents ($4,081 and $5,416, respectively). 

Students who were under 21 years old were more likely than older students to have parents 
who borrowed (16 percent compared with 10 percent for students 22-23 years old and only 5 
percent for students over 24 years). However, no significant deferences existed in the average 
amounts borrowed. 

Students who expected to complete only some college were less likely than students who 
expected to earn a 4- or 5-year or graduate or advanced professional degree to have parents who 
borrowed: only 7 percent of these students had parents who borrowed, compared with 14 
percent to 17 percent in the other groups' students. When the parents of students who expected 
to complete only some college borrowed, however, the average amount borrowed was not 
significantly different from that borrowed by the parents of students with higher educational 
objectives. 

Students who received student financial aid were more likely than students who did not to 
have parents who borrowed (19 percent compared with 10 percent). However, the amounts 
borrowed on average were less: $3,660 by parents of students who received aid, compared with 
$4,625 by parents of students who did not. 



Parent Characteristics 

The percentage of students with parents who borrowed did not vary significantly by 
income group. Although the percentages of students from the highest and lowest income groups 
with parents who borrowed were similar, there was a very large difference in the average 
amounts borrowed: $6,787 for the highest income group and $2,279 for the lowest (table 
IV. 10). 



n The percentage who obtained any loan is not the sum of the percentages for the other types of loans because 
parents could have taken out more than one type of loan and not all possible types of loans are shown in this 
table. Very small percentages of parents took out Supplemental Education (federal), state, and institutional loans. 
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Figure IV.4--Average amounts of loans assumed by parents who used various 
types of loans: Fall 1986 



Average 

$4,500 -I 
$4,000 • 
$3,500 ■ 
$3,000 ■ 
$2,500 ■ 
$2,000 • 
$1,500 ■ 
$1,000 • 
$500 ■ 
$0 1 

All loans PLUS Other than 

fedenJ, state, or 

institutional 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Posi»econdary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, 
CS 89-3 12m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 

The likelihood of borrowing and the amount borrowed did not vary significantly with 
assets. However, the average amount borrowed did: it was $2,392 at the less than $10,000 asset 
level and $4,305 at the $50,000 or more level. 

Students who received $3,000 or more in parental support were more likely than students 
who received $500-$2,999 to have parents who took out loans (26 percent to 30 percent 
compared with 14 percent). When parents provided higher levels of support, the average amount 
borrowed was much greater: when the level of support was greater than $10,000, the average 
amount borrowed was $6,020, compared with $4,197 when the level of support was $3,000- 
$7,499 and $2,245 when the level of support was $500-$2,999. 



amount 

$4,468 
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Institutional Characteristics 

Greater likelihood of borrowing was associated with higher cost of attending 
postsecondary education. When the cost of attending was $10,000 or more per year, 25 percent 
of the students had parents who obtained loans, when it was in the $6,000-$9,999 range, 21 
percent had parents who obtained loans, and when it was in the $3,000-$5,999 range, 16 
percent had parents who obtained loans (table IV. 1 1). In contrast, only 5 percent of the students 
had parents who obtained loans when the cost of attending was less than $1,500, and only 11 
percent when the cost of attending was $l,500-$2,999. The average amounts borrowed were 
similar, however. The only significant difference in the average amount borrowed was between 
the greater than $10,000 cost of attending category ($5,999) and the $3,000-$5,999 category 
($2,996). 

Students in private, nonprofit institutions were more likely than students in either public 
institutions or private, for-profit institutions to have parents who obtained loans (22 percent 
compared with 12 percent and 14 percent, respectively). The average amount borrowed was also 
greater than for students in public institutions: $4,928 compared with $3,509. 

Students in 4-year institutions were more likely than students in less-than-4 year 
institutions to have parents who took out loans. Eighteen percent of the students in 4-year 
institutions had parents who borrowed, whereas only 7 percent of the students in 2- to 3-year 
institutions and 10 percent of the students in lcss-than-2-year institutions did. Differences in the 
average amounts borrowed were not statistically significant. 
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Table IV.9--Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support from 
loans assumed by parents and average amount, by type of loan and 
selected student characteristics: Fall 1986 



Percentage of dependent students with 



Other than 

Any PLUS federal, state, 
loans (federal) or institutional 



Average amount 1 " 



Other than 

All PLUS federal, state, 
loans (federal) or institutional 



Total 


14.4 


2.2 


10.6 


$3,986 


$2,387 


$4,468 


Sex 














Male 


13.7 


2.0 


10.1 


4,085 


2,462 


4,615 


Female 


15.0 


2.4 


11.1 


3,899 


2,326 


4,340 


U €U* A- a ftfin to l Hi 
IxaCv- 1< U II 1 11 1 iy 














Native American 


17.9 


0.1 


17.7 


— 


— 


— 


Asian 


11.5 


1.6 


9.3 


5,416 


— 


6,135 


Black 


13.2 


2.0 


9.1 


2,459 




2,727 


Hispanic 


10.5 


2.3 


6.4 


3,259 




3,926 


White 


i4.y 


2.5 


11.0 


4,081 


O A CO 

2,452 


A CA A 

4,544 


Age 














19 years or younger 


16.1 


3.0 


11.5 


3,899 


2,384 


4,406 


20-21 years 


16.1 


2.0 


12.4 


4,359 


2,353 


4,871 


22-23 years 


10.0 


1.0 


7.4 


3,125 




3,377 


24 years or older 


5.2 


0.6 


4.0 


3,484 




3,684 


Level expect to complete 














Vocational 


13.3 


3.5 


8.2 


3,685 






Some college 


7.3 


1.0 


5.0 


3,553 




3,976 


4- or 5-yr. degree 
Master's degree 


14.2 


1.9 


11.0 


4,026 


2,231 


4,309 


16.7 


2.7 


11.7 


3,804 


2,403 


4,561 


PhD or adv. prof. 


17.3 


2.9 


13.4 


4,707 




5,174 


Received any aid 














Yes 


19.2 


3.7 


13.0 


3,660 


2,404 


4,055 


No 


9.7 


0.7 


8.3 


4,625 




5,106 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Averages were computed using only students whose parents borrowed. In some cells too few students' parents bono wed 
for a reliable estimate 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Poslsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Table IV.lO-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support from 
loans assumed by parents and average amount, by type of loan and 
selected parent characteristics: Fall 1986 

Percentage of dependent students with Average amount* 



Other than Other than 

Any PLUS federal, state, All PLUS federal, state, 

loans (federal) or institutional loans (federal) or institutional 



Marital status 



Single 


12.3 


2.1 


8 7 


$3 212 




$3 456 


Married 


14.9 


2.2 


11.2 


4,186 


2,382 


4,688 


Other children h 














postsecondary education 














None 


13.6 


2.1 


10.0 


3,919 


2,394 


4,378 


One 


16.9 


2.8 


12.7 


4,340 




4,864 


Two or more 


24.2 


1.2 


16.7 


3,970 


— 


4,640 


Income 














Less than $12,000 


11.5 


1.1 


8.7 


2,279 




2,331 


$12,OO0-$23,999 


12.6 


2.2 


8.9 


3,324 




3,752 


$24,000-$29,999 


16.3 


1.2 


11.1 


3,733 




4,349 


$30,O0O-$49,999 


16.7 


3.8 


12.0 


3,715 


2,347 


4,023 


$50,000-$74,999 


20.9 


1.9 


16.0 


4,714 




5,334 


$75,000»$99,999 


15.2 


1.0 


13.0 


6,125 





6,859 


$100,000 or more 


13.1 


0.7 


11.1 


6,787 




7,808 


Assets 














Less than $10,000 


8.9 


1.4 


6.4 


2,392 




2,516 


$10,000-$24,999 


17.6 


2.5 


13.7 


3,407 




3,770 


$25,000-$49,999 


16.1 


1.6 


12.1 


3,263 




3,386 


$50,000 or more 


13.3 


1.7 


9.4 


4,305 


2,604 


5,124 


Employment 














Both employed 


16.8 


2.6 


12.0 


4,162 


2,565 


4,738 


Neither employed 


8.9 


0.9 


6.9 


3,306 






One employed 


13.2 


1.6 


10.9 


4,003 


2,023 


4,319 


Level of support 














(without in-kind) 














Less than $500 


13.2 


0.3 


12.0 








$50O-$2,999 


13.7 


1.3 


11.3 


2,245 




2,233 


$3,000-$7,499 


25.6 


5.5 


16.8 


4,197 


2405 


4,889 


$7,500-$9,999 


26.2 


3.7 


19.7 


6,103 




7,034 


$10,000 or more 


30.1 


4.4 


21.3 


6,019 




7,619 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*Averages were computed using only students whose parents borrowed. In some cells too few students' parents borrowed 
for a reliable estimate 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 
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Table IV.ll-Percentage of dependent students receiving parental support from 
loans assumed by parents and average amount, by type of loan and 
selected institutional characteristics: Fall 1986 



Percentage of dependent students with 



Other than 
Any PLUS federal, state, 
loans (federal) or institutional 



Average amount* 



Other than 

All PLUS federal, state, 
loans (federal) or institutional 



Less than $1,500 


5.2 


0.6 


4.2 


$4,117 




$4,472 


$l,500-$2,999 


10.5 


1.9 


8.1 


4,113 




4,359 


$3,0O0-$5,999 


15.9 


1 4 


19 7 


2 996 


2 559 


3,111 


$6,000-$9,999 


20.7 


4 ^ 

*T» J 


14.3 


3 623 


2,371 


4,292 


$10,000 or more 


25.4 


4 R 


164 


5 998 


2,230 


7,707 


Type of institution 














Public, 4-yr, PhD 


16.1 


1.5 


12.7 


3,395 




3,748 


Private-np, 4-yr, PhD 


23.4 


6.0 


16.1 


5,524 


2,041 


6,988 


Public, 4-yr, no PhD 


15.6 


2.3 


11.8 


3,799 




4,268 


Private-np, 4-yr, no PhD 22.3 


4.0 


15.3 


4,532 




4,989 


Public, 2-year 


6.3 


0.8 


5.0 


3,401 




3,630 


Private-np, ll-4-yr 


10.9 


2.9 


6.5 


3,822 




5,018 


Private-fp, lt-4-yr 


15.2 


3.2 


7.8 


3,498 




3,424 


Public, lt-2-yr 














institutional control 














Public 


12.1 


1.4 


9.5 


3,509 


2,442 


3.864 


Private, nonprofit 


21.9 


4.8 


15.0 


4,928 


2,246 


5,843 


Private, for-profit 


14.4 


3.0 


7.4 


3,498 




3,424 


Institution level 














Less-than-2-ycars 


10.2 


1.5 


4.7 


2,910 




2,174 


2 to 3 years 


7.1 


1.1 


5.4 


3,504 




3,774 


4 years, no PhD 


18.2 


3.0 


13.1 


4,163 


2,325 


4,609 


4 years, PhD 


17.8 


2.6 


13.5 


4,059 


2,283 


4,662 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Averages were computed using only students whose parents borrowed. In some cells too few students' parents borrowed 
for a reliable estimate 

SOURCE: The 1986-87 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, Updated Record and Student Questionnaire File, CS 89- 
312m and Parent Survey Supplement Data File. 



Summary 

Across student, parent, and institutional characteristics, current income was the most 
frequently used source of funds for supporting dependent undergraduates — 79 percent of the 
students had parents who used current income. Previously set aside funds we e also used 
extensively, with 65 percent of the students having parents who used such funds. Loans and 
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additional work were much less important. Younger students (less than 24 years old), students 
wiio attended full-time, full- year, students who expected to complete at least a bachelor's degree, 
and students with financial aid were more likely to have parents who took out loans. The sources 
of funds used varied with parents' income and assets. Students from the lowest income families 
were less likely to have parents who used previously set aside funds. High income and assets 
were associated with a lower likelihood of using loans. The cost of attending was also a factor in 
determining the source of funds used. At the most expensive institutions, each source was used 
in a greater percentage of cases. 

Overall, less than one-half (42 percent) of the students had parents who had saved to help 
them with their postsecondary education. Younger students and students who expected to earn 
bachelor's or graduate degrees were more likely to have parents who saved. High incomes, high 
assets, and high costs of attending were also associated with a greater likelihood of saving. 

Only 14 percent of all students had parents who took out loans. The percentage of students 
with parents who borrowed did not vary with parent income and asset levels, but did vary by the 
level of support received. When parents provided higher levels of support, the average amount 
borrowed was greater as well as the likelihood of borrowing. Greater likelihood of borrowing 
was also associated with higher costs of attending. 




Appendix A 
Technical Notes and Methodology 
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The 1986-87 NPSAS Survey 



The need for a nationally representative data base on postsecondary student financial aid 
prompted the U.S. Department of Education to conduct the 1986-87 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS). To meet these data needs, the NPSAS sample was designed to 
include students enrolled in all types of postsecondary education. Thus, it included students 
enrolled in public institutions; private, nonprofit institutions; and private, for-profit institutions. 
The sample included students at 4-year and 2-year institutions, as well as students enrolled in 
occupational^ specific programs that lasted for less than two years. 

The original sample for the 1986-87 NPSAS data collection consisted of 1,353 
postsecondary institutions stratified according to the highest program offering level (i.e., 4-year, 
Ph.D.-granting; 4-year, non-Ph.D.-granting; 2- to 3-year; or less-than-2-year) and institutional 
control (i.e., public, private nonprofit, or private for-profit). The final institutional sample was 
reduced to 1,074 after some institutions were found to be ineligible and others refused to 
participate. The institutional response rate, weighted by the probability of selection and enrollment, 
was about 95 percent. 

A stratified sample of close to 60,000 students was then drawn from the October 1986 
records of the institutions included in the institutional sample. For each student in the sample, 
efforts were made to collect registration and financial aid records from the institution. All student 
record information collected in the fall semester was later updated during the spring of 1987. This 
information was supplemented by mail and telephone survey information collected directly from 
students during the Spring of 1987. In total, the 1986-87 NPSAS record and student questionnaire 
file contains information on 43,176 students (35,016 undergraduates and 8,160 others). The 
overall weighted response rate for students percent was 67.2 percent (the product of the institution 
response rate of 94.6 percent and the student questionnaire response rate of 71 . 1 percent). 

Readers should note that the NPSAS survey is not representative of all students enrolled 
during the 1986-87 academic year. Rather the survey sample represents all postsecondary students 
enrolled on October 15, 1986. Students enrolling later in the academic year or in short-term 
programs not in progress on October 15 were not included and therefore not represented. 

A Parent Questionnaire was mailed to the parents or guardians of a subsample of students 
chosen for participation in the 1986-87 NPSAS data collection. The primary purpose of this survey 
was to obtain detailed information on the family and economic characteristics of dependent students 
who did not receive financial aid. In keeping with this purpose, parents of financially independent 
students who were over 25 years old were omitted from the sample. Questionnaires were sent to 
the parents or guardians of 27,415 students. The overall weighted parent response rate was 58.2 
percent (the product of the institution response rate of 94.6 percent and the parent questionnaire 
response rate of 61.5 percent). 

The estimates in these tables were based on the sample of financially dependent students who 
were undergraduates in the fall of 1986 and for whom there were both parent and student surveys 
(7,869). The estimates were calculated using the weight, VADJ_WGT, which was designed to be 
used when items from both the student and parent surveys are used, as was the case for these 
tables. There are problems with VADJ_WGT. The 1986-87 NPSAS had three major components: 
student questionnaires, institution records, and parent questionnaires. While the population of 
students defined the student questionnaire and institution records population, the parent 
questionnaire sample was more limited. It was not intended to be a stand-alone sample, but to 
supplement the student information, especially for younger, unaided, dependent students. Yields 
from the three sources of data were not uniform — most resources were focused upon student 
questionnaire and institution records. Lack of resources for the parent questionnaire resulted in 
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difficulties in obtaining a parent response rate high enough to mee; NCES standards. In fact, the 
estimation of a parent response rate using proper weights is not possible. Unweighted parent 
response estimates were in the 60-70 percent range. Furthermore, the units of analysis used in this 
report are parenl/student pairs for which both parent and student data are available. The response 
for these pairs is lower than for either parents alone or students alone. 

When the 1986-87 NPSAS public release data file was constructed, the three sources of data 
were considered for the inclusion of cases. For the overwhelming majority of included cases, the 
student questionnaire and/or records data were the defining factors. Parent questionnaire data was 
intended to be supplementary and to be excluded from the public release data file. Hence, the 
parent weight used in this analysis (VADJ_WGT), was adjusted for student nonresponse, not the 
typical parent nonresponse. Therefore, the parent data alone cannot estimate parameters for the 
population of eligible parents; it may only be used in conjunction with student data. 

For the 1989-90 and future NPSAS parent data, the above problems are expected to be 
corrected. The parent samples in these studies is* defined only within the yield of the student 
samples with flagged imputations for parental nonresponse. Hence, parental response rates are 
known within these studies and for the 1989-90 NPSAS the effective response rate meets NCES 
standards. 

Because of the problems with weights and responses, it was deemed necessary to compare 
student-based estimates from the analytic file used in this report with equivalent estimates from the 
full student file for dependent undergraduates. Since the latter file is known to yield valid results, 
close agreement between the two sets of estimates suggests that the estimates presented in this 
report are themselves valid. In Table A, the distributions of students by sex, race-ethnicity, 
enrollment status, level expected to complete, student aid receipt, type of aid (grants, loans, etc.), 
aid amount, institutional control, institution type, and cost of attending are presented for two 
groups. For each variable, the distribution of students whose parents completed the parent 
questionnaire was estimated using the weight used in this analysis (VADG_WGT), and the 
distribution of all dependent undergraduates was estimated using the student weight 
(VST_FWGT). As shown in Table A, there was less than one percentage point difference in most 
cases. Though statistical comparisons, such as the t-tests used in the report, are not possible 
because these two samples are not independent of each other, these two samples do appear not to 
differ greatly on any of these characteristics. 

For more information on the NPSAS survey, consult National Postseconaary Student Aid 
Study Updated Record and Student Questionnaire (1987) Data File User's Manual (Longitudinal 
Studies Branch, Postsecondary Education Statistics Division, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, March 1989) and the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study Parent Survey Supplement Data File, Data File User's Manual 
(Westat, Inc., Washington, D.C., a contractor report prepared for the U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, August, 1988). 

Accuracy of Estimates 

The statistics in this report are estimates derived from a sample. Two broad categories of 
error occur in such estimates: sampling and nonsampling errors. The former happen because 
observations are made only on samples of students, not on entire populations. Nonsampling errors 
happen not only in sample surveys but also in complete censuses of entire populations. 
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Table A--Percentage distributions of dependent undergraduate students with 
parent data and all dependent undergraduate students, by selected 
demographic, enrollment, financial aid, and institutional characteristics: 
Fall 1986 



Dependent undergraduates All dependent 

with parent surveys undergraduates 



Sex 

Male 48.8 48.3 

Female 51.2 51.7 

Race-ethnicity 

Native American 1.0 0.8 

Asian 4.3 5.4 

Black 8.3 8.3 

Hispanic 5.4 6.5 

White 81.0 78.9 

Enrollment status 

1st year 37.5 36.6 

2nd year 28.5 28.4 

3rdyear 17.3 17.5 

4th or 5th year 16.8 17.5 

Level expect to complete 

Vocational 3.9 4.1 

Some college 9.8 10.3 

4-or5-yr.degree 43.3 43.3 

Master's degree 31.3 30.2 

PhD or adv. prof. 11.6 12.1 

Received any aid 

Yes 50.3 52.2 

No 49.7 47.8 

Type of aid 

No grants or loans 9.9 10.7 

Grants only 36.3 37.7 

Loans only 17.3 16.4 

Grants and loans 36.5 35.2 

Aid amount 

Less than $1,000 19.3 20.8 

$1,000-2,499 24.8 23.8 

$2,500-4,999 33.8 34.2 

$5,000-9,999 18.1 17.7 

$10,000 or more 3.9 3.6 

Institutional control 

Public 73.9 74.5 

Private, nonprofit 22.0 21.6 

Private, for-profit 4.0 3.9 
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Table A-Percentage distributions of dependent undergraduate students with 
parent data and all dependent undergraduate students, by selected 
demographic, enrollment, financial aid, and institutional characteristics: 
Fall 1986-continued 



Dependent undergraduates All dependent 

with parent surveys undergraduates 



Institution level 






Less-than-2-years 


37.0 


36.2 


2 to 3 years 


28.8 


28.4 


4 years, no PhD 


31.1 


32.5 


4 years, PhD 


3.1 


3.0 


Cost of attending 






Less than $1,500 


21.5 


23.0 


$1,500-2,999 


21.1 


22.0 


$3,000-5,999 


29.3 


28.7 


$6,000-9,999 


16.8 


16.1 


$10,000 or more 


11.2 


10.2 



Nonsampling errors can be attributed to a number of sources: inability to obtain complete 
information about all students in all institutions in the sample (some students or institutions refused 
to participate, or students participated but answered only certain items); ambiguous definitions; 
differences in interpreting questions; inability or unwillingness to give correct information; 
mistakes in recording or coding data; and other errors of collecting, processing, sampling, and 
estimating missing data. 

The NPSAS sample, while representative and statistically accurate, is not a simple random 
sample; instead students were selected from institutions grouped within strata. The sampling rates 
for institutions within different strata varied. Hence, simple random techniques for estimating 
standard errors frequently underestimate the true standard errors for some estimates. To overcome 
this problem, standard errors for all estimates in this tabulation were calculated using Taylor 
residual techniques. 1 All estimates, standard errors, unweighted N's, and weighted N's are 
available from the Longitudinal Studies Branch in comma separated form for use with all major 
spreadsheet software and microcomputers. 

To compare estimates for separate subgroups or to understand the quality of the estimates, 
standard errors are needed. This tabulation presents thousands of estimates, and each has an 
associated standard error. The standard errors vary in size as a function of sample size and design. 
Hence, the standard errors of the estimates for some small groups (such as Native Americans) may 
be so large that the estimates should not be used. However, for the key statistics based on the total 
group or large subgroups (such as whites, males, and females) the standard errors are reasonable. 
Selected standard errors are presented in Appendix B; the rest can be provided upon request. 



*For information on the Taylor Series method, see, for example, Eun Sul Lee, Ronald N. Forthofer, and Ronald J. 
Lorimer, Analyzing Complex Survey Data, (Newbury Park Ca.: Sage Publications, 1989). 
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Statistical Procedures 



The descriptive comparisons in this report were based on Student's t statistics. 
Comparisons based on the estimates of the proportions include the estimates of the probability of a 
Type I error, or significance level. The significance levels were determined by calculating the 
Student's t values for the differences between each pair of means or proportions and comparing 
these to published tables of significance levels for two-tailed hypothesis testing. 

Student's t values may be computed for comparisons using these tables' estimates with the 
following formula: 



t = Pi - ?2 I SQRT ( sei 2 + se2 2 ) 



where V\ and P2 are the estimates to be compared and sej and se2 are their corresponding 
standard errors. 

A hazard in reporting statistical tests for each comparison is that, when making multiple 
comparisons among categories of an independent variable, for example, different levels of income, 
the probability of a Type I error for these comparisons taken as a group is larger than the 
probability for a single comparison. When more than one difference between groups of related 
characteristics or "families" is tested for statistical significance, we must apply a standard that 
assures a level of significance for all of those comparisons taken together. 

Comparisons were made in this report only when p < .05 / k for a particular pairwise 
comparison, where that comparison was one of k tests within a family. This guarantee? both that 
the individual comparison would have p < .05 and that when k comparisons were mado within a 
family of possible tests, the significance level of the comparisons would sum to p < .05. 

For example, in a comparison of enrollment for males and females, only one comparison is 
possible (males v. females). In this family, k = 1, and the comparison can be evaluated with a 
Student's t test. When students are divided into three racial-ethnic groups and all possible 
comparisons are made, then k = 3 and the significance level of each test must be p < .05/3, or 
.0167. In this report, when comparisons are made among categories of a variable v/ith three 
categories, then k = 3 and the significance level of each test must be p s .05/3, or .0167, in order 
to be considered statistically significant. 

The computer programs used to prepare these tabulations produced estimates for subgroups 
with 30 or more cases (automatically suppressing estimates based on 29 or fewer cases). In the 
tables showing both percentages and averages, there is sometimes an estimate for the percentage, 
but no estimate for the average amount. For example, table 1.1 shows that 7.63 percent of Native 
American students received loans from their parents, but shows that there were too few cases for a 
reliable estimate of the average amount of the loan. The computer calculated the percentage of 
Native Americans receiving loans because the total number of Native Americans in the sample was 



L The standard that p Z.05/k .'or each comparison is more stringent than the criterion that the significance level of 
the comparisons should sum to p£.05. For tables showing the t statistic required to insure that p <,.Q5lk for a 
particular family size and degrees of freedom, see Oliver Jean Dunn, "Multiple Comparisons Among Means," 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 56: 52-64. 
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66 (which is greater than 30), but did not calculate the average amount of the loan because fewer 
than 30 received loans. 

For more information or to obtain standard errors, contact Carl M. Schmitt, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Longitudinal Studies Branch, 555 New Jersey Avenue NW, Washington, 
DC 20208-5652 (phone 202 219-1772). 

This report has been prepared by MPR Associates, Inc. of Berkeley, California, for the U.S. 
Department of Education, Longitudinal Studies Branch, Postsecondary Education Statistics 
Division, National Center for Education Statistics, Office for Educational Research and 
Improvement, under Contract No. RS89170001. 
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Appendix B 
Selected Standard Errors and Unweighted N's 
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The table below displays the standard errors for the "Total" row associated with each column 
variable shown in the text tables. 



Text 
Table 



Column Variable 



Estimate Standard Error 



III 



m.i 



IV.l 



IV.6 



IV.9 



Type of support: gift, loan, or in-kind 

Type of support: gift or loan 

Type of support: contribution 

Type of support: loan 

Type of support: in-kind 

Average amount: gift, loan, and in-kind 

Average amount: gift and loan 

Average amount: gift 

Average amount: loan 

Average amount in-kind 

All students: actual <7S percent of expected 

All students: actual 75-124 percent of expected 

All students: actual £ 125 percent 

Low income: actual <75 percent of expected 

Low income: actual 75-124 percent of expected 

Low income actual 2 125 percent 

Medium income: actual <75 percent of expected 

Medium income: actual 75-124 percent of expected 

Medium income: actual £ 125 percent 

High income: actual <75 percent of expected 

High income: actual 75-124 percent of expected 

High income: actual > 125 percent 

Current income 

Previously set aside 

Loans 

Additional work 

Kind of savings: any 

Kind of savings: educational use only 

Kind of savings: not just for education 

When began saving: elementary school or before 

When began saving: junior high or high school 

When began saving: later 

Location of savings: accounts/assets in child's name 

Location of savings: accounts/assets in parent's name 

Location of savings: life insurance 

Location of savings: trust fund 

Type of loan: any loan 

Type of loan: PLUS 

Type of loan: other 

Average amount: all loans 

Average amount: PLUS 

Average amount: other 



91.85 


.559 


74.53 


.870 


66.89 


1.005 


10.99 


.695 


83.42 


.631 


6,230 


103.016 


4,239 


113.334 


3,902 


106.880 


2,732 


157.359 


3,187 


56.893 


40.23 


1.256 


21.84 


.884 


37.93 


1.098 


43.55 


2.845 


16.09 


1.914 


40.36 


2.486 


43.26 


1.829 


21.00 


1.329 


35.74 


1.837 


30.21 


1.680 


30.48 


1.712 


39.31 


1.710 


79.43 


.821 


64.84 


1.110 


24.00 


.936 


29.64 


1.072 


42.28 


1.076 


11.24 


.593 


31.04 


.906 


AC CI 

46.53 


1.467 


43.65 


1.380 


9.82 


1.089 


44.60 


.870 


70.73 


.996 


14.23 


.945 


5.85 


.529 


14.37 


.748 


2.18 


.322 


10.60 


.644 


3,986 


229.900 


2,387 


101.849 


4,468 


282.334 
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The table below shows the unweighted n's for each of the row variables used in the tables in 
this report. 



Row Variable Unweighted N 

Student Characteristics 

Sex 

Male 3,814 

Female 4,055 

Race-ethnicity 

Native American 45 

Asian 281 

Black 561 

Hispanic 345 

White 6,637 

Age 

19 years or younger 3 ,397 

20-21 years 2,725 

22-23 years 1,211 

24 years or older 536 

Marital status 

Married 256 

Single 7,613 

Attendance status 

Full-time, full-year 6,070 

Part-time, full-year 780 

Part-year 1,015 

Enrollment status 

1st year 2,768 

2nd year 2,064 

3rd year 1,374 

4th or 5th year 1,463 

Level expect to complete 

Vocational 441 

Some college 648 

4- or 5-yr. degree 3,109 

Master's degree 2,483 

PhD or adv. prof. 1,018 

Received any aid 

Yes 4,476 

No 3,393 

Type of aid 

No grants or loans 436 

Grants only 1 ,369 

Loans only 581 

Grants and loans 1,007 
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Aid amount 

Less than $1,000 726 

$1,000-2,499 757 

$2,500-4,999 1,150 

$5,000-9,999 597 

$10,000 or more 154 

Parent characteristics 
Marital status 

Single 1,289 

Married 6,492 

Other children in postsccondary 
education 

None 6,271 

One 1,249 

Two or more 349 

Income 

Less than $12,000 774 

$12,000-23,999 862 

$24,000-29,999 636 

$30,000-49,999 2,237 

$50,000-74,999 1,384 

$75,000-99,999 420 

$100,000 or more 488 

Assets 

Less than $10,000 867 

$10,000-24,999 433 

$25,000-49,999 891 

$50,000 or more 4,334 

Employment 

Both employed 3,870 

Neither employed 454 

One employed 2,286 

Type of parental support for student 

No gift of loan 1,670 

Gifts only 4,834 

Loans only 121 

Gifts and loans 848 

Level of support (without in-kind) 

Less than $500 249 

$500-2,999 1 ,564 

$3,000-7,499 2,482 

$7,500-9,999 856 

$10,000 or more 2,016 

Institutional characteristics 

Institutional control 

Public 4,379 

Private, nonprofit 2,860 

Private, for-profit 630 
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Institution level 

Less-than-2-years 3,215 

2 to 3 years 2,476 

4 years, no PhD 1 ,667 

4 years, PhD 511 

Cost of attending 

Less than $1,500 1,045 

$1,500-2,999 1,512 

$3,000-5,999 2,341 

$6,000-9,999 1,592 

$10,000 or more 1,209 
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